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The San Francisco A.V.A. Convention 


HE plans and arrangements al- 

ready under way for the San Fran- 

cisco A.V.A. Convention next De- 
cember give promise of a very interest- 
ing and colorful convention. You will 
be able to combine many things in con- 
nection with your trip to the San Fran- 
cisco Convention. In addition to the 
convention itself, it will be possible for 
you to visit vocational schools in San 
Francisco, the Bay Cities, Los Angeles 
and in other parts of California. Ar- 
rangements can also be made to visit 
some outstanding vocational schools 
en route to the convention. 

The dates for the convention have 
been definitely fixed for December 16- 
18, 1940, in order that those attending 
the convention may, if they wish, make 
use of the Christmas vacation in con- 
nect.on with the trip and thereby visit 
many points of interest on the West 
Coast. 

Everything is moving along in fine 
shape for the conven- 
tion in San Francisco. 
Contracts have been 
signed with the Con- 
vention Bureau, local 
schools and the Head- 
quarters Hotels. 

The contracts were 
signed and local com- 
mittees on arrange- 
ments set up at a re- 
cent meeting of your 


a 


ee 


A.V.A. officers and 
California leaders in 
this field. The local 


executive committee, 
appointed by San Fran- 
cisco’s Superintendent 
of Schools Joseph P. 


Nourse, Honorary 
Chairman, is Chief 


Deputy Superintend- 


ent, and President of the Cal-fornia 
State Teachers Association John F. 
Brady, Chairman; Director of Indus- 
trial Arts and Vocational Education 
C. E. Barker, Secretary; Deputy Super- 
intendent Robert F. Gray, Convention 
& Tourist Bureau Vice-President and 
General Manager Walter G. Swanson, 
Bureau Secretary-Controller John F. 
Shea, and Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools of Los Angeles Howard A. Cam- 
pion, representing the Southern part of 
the State. 

Edgar S. Anderson, pr-ncipal of the 
Samuel Gompers Trade School, was 
appointed Chairman of the Commercial 
Exhibits, and a Housing Bureau and 
Hotel Committee was set up composed 
of J. Graham Sullivan, Coordinator of 
Educational Management at San Fran- 
cisco Junior College, chairman; H. J. 
Osborne of the Housing Bureau of the 
Convention & Tourist Bureau, secretary ; 
and L. H. Dennis. 


TUE 
vee Ber 3 


* : eam igs 






San Francisco’s Famous Fairmont Hotel Atop Nob Hill, Over- 
looking Beautiful San Francisco Bay 
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The first two days, Fr:day and Sat- 
days, December 13 and 14, have been 
set aside for meetings of state directors 
of vocational education. On Sunday 
evening, December 14, there will be 
dinners for administrative officers, 
state directors and principals of trade 
schools. On December 16, 17 and 18, 
general sessions of the convention will 
be held. 

San Francisco, known the world over 
for its superior hotel facilities, has been 
canvassed to fill to perfection the par- 
ticular requirements of the American 
Vocational Association. The Fairmont 
Hotel has been selected as headquarters. 
Other official hotels are Mark Hopkins, 
Sir Francis Drake and Palace (for 
banquet). 

Provisions are being made for both 
extensive educational and commercial 
exhibits. 

There are many interesting industrial 
plants in the San Francisco Bay region, 
all of which will have the welcome sign 
out for A.V.A. delegates and v:sitors. 
San Francisco has been most active in 
setting up equitable working conditions 
in industry, and it will be particularly 
interesting to see the operation of these 
arrangements. 

The September issue of the JouRNAL 
w.ll carry additional informative con- 
vention mate- 
rial. In the 
meantime, the 
Housing Bureau 
and Hotel Com- 
mittee says— 
MAKE YOUR 
RESERVA- 
TIONS EARLY 
AND USE THE 
HOTEL RES- 
ERVATION 
BLANK IN 
THE BACK OF 
THIS ISSUE, 
PAGE 135. 
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Hotel Mark Hopkins, High Atop Nob Hill 


in the Center of Cosmopolitan San Francisco 


Schedule of Meetings 


Friday, December 13 
A.M.—State Directors 
P.M.—State Directors 
Eve.—State Directors (if desired) 
Saturday, December 14 
A.M.—State Directors 
P.M.—State Directors 
Eve.—State Directors (banquet) 


Sunday, December 15 
A.M.—State Supervisors, Teacher 
Trainers, City Directors, Trade 


School Principals, etc. 
P.M.—Same 


Monday, December 16 
A.M.—Section Meetings 
P.M.—Section Meetings 
Eve.—General Session 

public) 


(open to 


Tuesday, December 17 
A.M.—Section Meetings 
P.M.—Visits to Schools 
Eve.—Banquet, A.V.A. 
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Courtesy of San Francisco Convention & Tourist Bureau 


A view of San Francisco fisherman’s wharf, with the crab boats tugging at their moorings. 
These boats go out before daybreak and return with the catch in time to supply markets and 
restaurants daily with fresh seafood. 


Wednesday, December 18 and San Francisco on a 90-day basis will 
A.M.—Section Meetings be as follows: 
P.M.—2:00—House of Delegates From: 

.M.—3:00—The Ship Atlanta, Georgia 106.70 
P.M.—3:00—The Shi Atl C $106.7 
P.M.—5:00—TheConvention Closes Boston, Massachusetts 145.65 

Buffalo, New York 120.65 

‘ Chicago, Illinois 90.30 

Railroad Rates for San Francisco Miunespelia. Minnassin 90.30 
Convention New Orleans, Louisiana 89.25 

: . F New York City 139.75 

The transcontinental railroads inform Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 135 50 
us that round-trip rates to Los Angeles St. Louis, Missouri 85.60 











The Federal Program for Aviation 


Mechanie and Pilot Training’ 
OSWALD RYAN 


N ORDER to get the full measure of 

the problems which have presented 

themselves to the Federal Govern- 
ment in connection with its program in- 
volving the training of aviation me- 
chanics and pilots, it is important to 
remember that we are dealing here with 
an industry which is still in its develop- 
mental stage and that we are dealing 
with an industry which is expanding at 
a rate without parallel in its history. Ten 
years ago there were 5,000 airplanes and 
approximately 5,000 certificated civilian 
pilots in this country. At the time the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority took office 
a year ago and assumed its function of 
regulating and promoting the develop- 
ment of American civil aviation, there 
were 9,600 certificated civilian airplanes 
and approximately 21,000 certificated 
civilian pilots. On November 1, 1939, 
there were 11,841 certificated civilian 
airplanes and 28,457 certificated civilian 
pilots in the United States. If the normal 
rate of increase of certificated pilots con- 
tinues and the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity’s pilot training program continues 
through the year, as of course it will, 
there will be 43,000 certificated civilian 
pilots in this country at the end of 
another year. I may add that on Sep- 
tember Ist of this year the production of 
civilian aircraft was at a level approxi- 
mately 100 per cent higher than that of 
a year ago. 

But the amazing increase in the num- 
ber of civilian pilots and civilian air- 
planes is not the only evidence of the 
rapid expansion of the aeronautical in- 


*Address before the convention of the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association, at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, on December 8, 1939. 


dustry. There is also the development 
of scheduled commercial air transporta- 
tion, which I think may be said to be 
without parallel in the history of any 
form of transportation. Eleven years 
ago our pioneers of scheduled air trans- 
port were just beginning to turn their 
eyes toward the skies. Once every 
twenty-four hours a small single-engine 
airliner took off from the Newark air- 
port—recently reclaimed from the New 
Jersey marshes—and headed for the Pa- 
cific coast. It carried some mail and an 
occasional passenger. Today our na- 
tional air map reveals a great network of 
airlines spread from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf of Mexico. These lines fly daily 
almost twice as many miles as do the 
combined airlines of France, Germany, 
Italy and the Netherlands; they trans- 
port more passengers and more mail; 
and in comfort, speed and safety they 
surpass the airlines of any other nation. 
Within the same brief period the adven- 
turous pioneers of air commerce have 
linked this country in scheduled air 
transportation with far off Asia, with 
Bermuda, with Central and South Amer- 
ica, and within the past six months we 
have established scheduled air trans- 
portation with Great Britain, Ireland, 
France and with Portugal—a service 
which has been recently suspended in so 
far as the belligerent nations are con- 
cerned in consequence of the President’s 
restrictive proclamation under the Neu- 
trality Act. 

Thus, in considering our mechanic and 
pilot training problems, we must remem- 
ber that we are dealing with an industry 
which has a brief past of rapid and 
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amazing achievement and which is at 
this time in the midst of an unparalleled 
expansion, an expansion in the field both 
of civil and of military aviation. 

I shall discuss first the relation of the 
Federal Government to the problem of 
the aviation mechanic, and then I shall 
undertake to set forth the civilian pilot 
training program which was formulated 
by and is being administered by the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority under a re- 
cent Special Act of Congress. 

I mentioned at the outset the youth- 
ful character of the aviation industry. 
When it was announced on December 
1, 1903, that an airplane carrying a man 
had flown for twelve seconds under its 
own power, few people realized that this 
new type of transportation would so soon 
cover the world. Yet during that brief 
period we have seen the early American 
aircraft of amateur, homemade contrap- 
tions, flown only at great risk, built by 
one who was designer, mechanic and 
pilot rolled into one, develop into a care- 
fully engineered flying craft designed 
from organized research and studied ex- 
perience and built with laboratory tested 
materials by skilled men working to spe- 
cified standards. 

No one individual today undertakes 
to acquire the necessary skill essential 
to all phases of aircraft work. The avi- 
ation industry must necessarily rely upon 
a great variety of skills; skills ranging 
from simple sewing to work involving 
the most complex hydraulic mechanisms, 
where manipulative dexterity must be 
combined with technical information. 
And as this industry grows it constantly 
takes from other industries, old and new, 
the best of skills and methods, while it 
generates for itself types of materials, 
devices and methods suited to its own 
efficiency and needs. 

A glance at the brief history of the 
aeronautical industry reveals in the vari- 
ation of its materials the rapidity of its 
development. In the early days, wood, 


wire and cloth provided flight and con- 
trol surfaces and a place for power plant 
and pilot. At a later time steel tubing 
supplanted some of the wood, while fab- 
ric still formed a covering for fuselage, 
wings and controls. More recently the 
all-metal airplane, largely built of alum- 
inum and aluminum alloys, has supplied 
the most acceptable air transportation 
for commercial and military use. The 
aeronautical laboratories, however, still 
proceed with the work of experimenta- 
tion and the airplane of today may be- 
come obsolete tomorrow. I think it safe 
to say that no industry is more alert to 
the possibilities of technical advance 
than is the aviation industry, and no one 
can foresee the final development of this 
instrument of transportation. 

Manufacturing methods likewise have 
undergone great changes. A visit to an 
aircraft “factory” not many years ago 
would reveal one airplane under con- 
struction, with a designer and a me- 
chanic performing all of the work, with 
perhaps the assistance of a local cab- 
inet and machine shop, and when the 
plane was put into service the pilot of 
the ship was generally his own mechanic. 

Then came the World War and the 
United States began to manufacture air- 
craft parts for the allied nations; and 
later, upon our entrance into the war, 
we embarked upon an extensive program 
of aircraft manufacturing. It was not, 
however, until the Army and the Navy 
began to purchase aircraft in sufficient 
numbers that the industry found it de- 
sirable to go into what might be calied 
“production.” Even the large orders 
ranged from 13 to 27 airplanes; an order 
for 50 airplanes was exceptional. Then, 
with the development of commercial air 
transport and the larger military and 
naval aircraft programs, there came the 
special machinery, tools and fixtures 
which were necessary to the methods of 
multiple production. 

Thus have the little sheds where air- 
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planes had their beginnings been re- 
placed by huge factories where thousands 
of skilled mechanics find employment 
in manufacturing parts and assembling 
airplanes. Likewise, the small unit of 
one or two mechanics responsible for 
all servicing, overhaul and repair has 
been superseded by the present-day re- 
pair base of the modern air transport 
company with its hundreds of mechanics, 
most of whom serve as specialists in 
some phase of aircraft work. In this 
latter connection I might point out that 
the recent increase in the volume of air- 
line operations is a fact of some signifi- 
cance. When the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority assumed office a little more than 
a year ago, most of the domestic air- 
lines of the United States were operat- 
ing “in the red.” During the month of 
August of this year the scheduled air 
carriers were carrying 45 per cent more 
passenger traffic, nearly 50 per cent more 
express, and 1214 per cent more mail 
than they carried during the same month 
of the previous year. Now this increased 
commercial load has naturally created 
a new demand for aircraft and aircraft 
mechanics. 

Some time ago interested Federal offi- 
cials were faced with the problem of 
how to accomplish a military aircraft 
production which would be commensu- 
rate with the defense needs of the United 
States in the new international situation 
which had developed. A brief survey of 
the aircraft industry at that time clearly 
indicated that some definite action 
should be taken whereby the maximum 
production of this industry might be in- 
creased. In the consideration of this 
problem there was discussion as to the 
availability of skilled and semi-skilled 
workmen for this industry. In view of 
the uncertainty of the labor supply the 
President, last April, by Executive Order 
established and appointed an Interde- 
partmental Committee composed of these 
agencies engaged in or interested in the 


training of skilled and semi-skilled 
workmen for the aircraft industry. That 
committee, of which I had the honor to 
be appointed chairman, consists of rep- 
resentatives of the War, Navy, and La- 
bor Departments, the Office of Educa- 
tion, National Youth Administration, 
Civilian Conservation Corps, and the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. The Presi- 
dent’s order setting up the Interdepart- 
mental Committee directed that a sur- 
vey be made to determine the existing 
situation with respect to the supply of 
skilled workmen in the aircraft industry. 
The survey was to include the unem- 
ployed skilled workmen as well as those 
employed in the aircraft industry. The 
President’s directive also required the 
committee to determine the requirements 
of the present and the anticipated peace- 
time needs to meet the then current ex- 
pansion program and also to determine 
the requirements of the aircraft industry 
for skilled workmen in time of emer- 
gency and finally the President’s direc- 
tive asked for recommendations as to 
desirable action to be taken by the 
agencies of the Federal Government to 
meet the current and future emergency 
needs. 

The Interdepartmental Committee en- 
gaged in an intensive study of the prob- 
lems proposed and, in May, submitted a 
preliminary report to the President. The 
committee was informed at that time 
that there was no immediate shortage of 
workmen for the aircraft industry and 
that thousands of skilled and unem- 
ployed men could be secured from re- 
lated industries who were desirous of en- 
tering the aircraft industry. The com- 
mittee was of the opinion that to meet 
the requirement in time of an emergency 
an extensive training program of the ap- 
prenticeship type and vocational train- 
ing such as you gentlemen conduct in 
your schools should be enlarged in so 
far as funds available would permit. It 
was estimated at this time that the air- 
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craft industry would require a labor 
force of approximately 100,000 work- 
men, approximately half of whom should 
be skilled or semi-skilled workmen, to 
meet the enlarged program of our own 
military and naval air forces and the 
greatly *expanded foreign orders which 
had been received. It was also estimated 
that the war-time requirements of our 
military air forces would require at least 
four times the number of production 
workers needed for the peace-time ex- 
panded program. 

Since the repeal of the Embargo Act 
on November 9th, there has been a flood 
of foreign orders for military airplanes 
and aircraft engines. In anticipation of 
this enlarged backlog, the aircraft indus- 
try as a whole has engaged in the past 
few months in the expansion of plants, 
personnel and facilities. An estimate for 
last month indicates that the number of 
workmen employed in the aircraft indus- 
try has increased approximately 60,000 
during the past year. The distribution 
of workmen in the various categories of 
the aircraft industry is as follows:. 





Airplane Manufacturing 60,000 
Aircraft Engine Manufacturing 13,000 
Propeller, Instrument and Accessories... 20,000 

93,000 


These figures do not include persons em- 
ployed in the manufacture of parts, and 
accessories such as batteries, wheels, 
tires, radios, etc. I have been informed 
that the primary manufacturers are util- 
izing subcontractors as a source for ac- 
cessories and parts similar to methods 
followed by the automobile industry to a 
far greater extent than ever used hereto- 
fore. The above figures cover light 
commercial, transport and military air- 
planes of all types. 

The large increase in skilled workers 
in the aircraft industry during the past 
year has been accomplished without en- 
countering any serious difficulty. How- 
ever, I have been informed that the per- 


sonnel managers of some of the larger 
aircraft companies have reported that it 
is becoming increasingly difficult to find 
really qualified skilled workmen, despite 
the fact that there is a great deal of un- 
employment in other industries. This 
is probably due to the fact that the work 
in the production of airplanes and air- 
plane engines is highly specialized and 
of a different character than that nor- 
mally found in other metal trade indus- 
tries. The proof of the contention of 
the personnel managers is indicated in 
the more widespread training programs 
already under way or being established 
in, and adjacent to, various aircraft 
plants. 

Various companies report that they 
contemplate increasing their production 
personnel materially during the next six 
months. For example, Douglas Aircraft 
Company announced that it would build 
up its existing personnel from 11,000 or 
12,000, to 17,000. The Glenn L. Martin 
Aircraft Corporation contemplates an 
increase from the present 12,000 to 17,- 
000, and Consolidated Aircraft has plans 
to double its present personnel. The 
larger aircraft engine manufacturers 
have recently completed or are in the 
process of building additional plants and 
facilities whereby the output of engines 
will be increased 56 per cent. Without a 
doubt additional aircraft mechanics will 
be necessary for the aircraft engine ex- 
pansion. 

With all of this expansion of personnel 
and with the increasing difficulties of se- 
curing qualified workmen, there is a need 
for definite programs of training. We of 
the Interdepartmental Committee are of 
the opinion that the best method of 
training skilled workmen is the approved 
apprentice system in airplane and air- 
craft engine plants. However, it must 
be realized that it will be several years 
before apprentices will be available for 
skilled jobs. In the meantime, from 
necessity, the aircraft manufacturers 
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must utilize skilled workmen from other 
industries or promote semi-skilled work- 
men in their own plants to fill the jobs 
created by their expansion program. 
Either of these two latter methods of ob- 
taining skilled personnel will necessitate 
plant training programs. Obviously, 
there is a definite responsibility on the 
vocational educators of the country to 
assist the aircraft industry in the train- 
ing of apprentices in related subject 
matter and in providing the vocational 
facilities for trade extension courses for 
employed workmen. 

When we of the Authority took office 
a year ago, we found that aside from the 
aircraft in use on the domestic airlines 
there were only 9,556 certificated air- 
craft in use in this country and that 
there were only 21,118 certificated pilots. 
The Authority decided that while 
American scheduled air transportation 
had disclosed a remarkable development, 
private flying activities in a nation of 
130 millions had been neglected. A 
single comparison will indicate some- 
thing of the extent of that neglect. Ger- 
many, we found, had 100,000 glider pi- 
lots who had been trained in a territory 
less than that of the American State of 
Texas. We found 270 glider pilots in the 
entire United States. 

The Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 
provided that the Authority should not 
only have the function of regulating all 
civil aviation, but also the duty of pro- 
moting and encouraging the develop- 
ment of aviation. With a view to stimu- 
lating private flying activities and con- 
tributing to an increased demand for 
civil aircraft and thereby contributing to 
the greatly needed stabilization of the 
American aircraft industry, the Author- 
ity shortly after its installation devel- 
oped a plan for the annual training of 
several thousand pilots a year. The 
Authority viewed the program as an ex- 
tension of the function of Federal vo- 
cational training to the field of aircraft 


pilot instruction. It was believed that 
such a program not only would contrib- 
ute to the economic advance of all 
branches of aviation since it involved the 
creation of thousands of new customers 
of aviation each year but would also 
form a valuable civilian resource capa- 
ble of use by the military forces in the 
event of a national emergency. This pro- 
posed plan did not involve the creation 
of new training facilities for the huge 
task which was contemplated but rather 
the use of existing training facilities al- 
ready available throughout the nation. 

As a means of testing the proposed 
plan and of gaining necessary experience 
for carrying out such a large scale pro- 
gram we initiated a trial program in 13 
widely separated colleges and universi- 
ties during the last academic year. For 
this experimental program the schools 
were chosen upon the basis of pioneer 
work done in aeronautical engineering 
and other courses related to flight train- 
ing. The trial program was eminently 
successful and of the 320 students who 
qualified for the course more than 95 
per cent were able to complete the course 
in approximately 38 hours of flying time 
and 72 hours of ground instruction and 
qualified with high ratings for private 
pilot certificates. 

On June 27, 1939, upon the recom- 
mendation of the President, the Congress 
approved the Authority’s training pro- 
gram and passed the Civilian Pilot Train- 
ing Act which contained an appropriation 
of $4,000,000—an amount sufficient to 
provide for the training of between 
ten and eleven thousand youths as 
private pilots during the present school 
year. Pursuant to this Act, the Author- 
ity has selected some 435 universities 
and colleges for this year’s participation 
and has assigned quotas to all States of 
the Union, and to Alaska, Puerto Rico 
and Hawaii. Five women’s colleges were 
named and in those coeducational schools 
which are participating, provision is 
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made for the admission of women up to 
10 per cent of their quotas. Five exclu- 
sively colored colleges were named for 
participation. Plans are also now under 
way for a supplementary program in 
extension schools, general trade schools 
and commercial schools to insure that at 
least 5 per cent of the students in the 
national program shall be persons who 
are not college students. 

Most of the colleges and schools have 
selected near-by commercial flying 
schools as their operators. They have 
been supplied with instruction material 
and study manuals and by the end of 
November the 72-hour course of ground 
school work had been completed and the 
flight instruction is now under way at 
most of the schools. 

There are several aspects of the Civil- 
ian Pilot Training Program which I be- 
lieve deserve emphasis. In the first 
place participation, both on the part of 
the schools and the students, is entirely 
voluntary. And I may say in this con- 
nection that the interest which has been 
shown by the educational institutions of 
our country has been both significant 
and encouraging. Among the more than 
400 colleges and schools taking part in 
the program are colleges with centuries 
of academic tradition; and many are 
teachers’ colleges, girls’ schools and tech- 
nological institutes. Every student who 
has enrolled has done so of his own, or 
her own, free will. The interest among 
the students is indicated by the fact that 
the applications received from the young 
men and women throughout the country 
have far exceeded the number of train- 
ing scholarships that are available. 

The second feature of the program has 
been the effort that has been made to 
insure that the normal relation between 
the college and the students shall remain 
unaffected. To this end the Authority 
has recommended to each participating 
college and school that it exclude fresh- 
men from the training in order to avoid 


adding to the student problem of adjust- 
ment which usually accompanies the 
change from the secondary school to the 
college. The college authorities have en- 
tire freedom in selecting the trainees and 
have full control over the flight activities 
of the students at all times except while 
the students are in the air. And pro- 
vision has been made for protecting the 
college and the students against financial 
liability. 

You will also be interested in the fact 
that the Civil Aeronautics Authority has 
made every effort to insure that this 
nation-wide program of flight training 
shall be conducted under the maximum 
conditions of safety. Provision has 
been made for the careful selection of 
the students, for the most rigid inspec- 
tion of both personnel and equipment, 
and for a carefully planned and con- 
trolled course of flight instruction sup- 
plemented by better ground instruction 
than has previously been available. In 
most cases the ground classes are taught 
by members of the regular faculty of the 
participating college or school. The 
flight instruction takes place in a logi- 
cally arranged sequence. The instruc- 
tion of one flight period is a develop- 
ment from that which preceded and 
in turn prepares the student for the in- 
struction that is to follow. Each phase 
of the training in the air has been care- 
fully evaluated and careful provision 
made for its assimilation by the student. 
Remember that these methods have 
grown out of the experimental program 
which we carried on in the past year in 
the 13 colleges and universities, and this 
controlled method of flight instruction 
has given us reason to believe that those 
trained under its provisions are likely to 
be more competent, more skillful and 
safer than those trained under the old 
method. 

Let me pause here in passing to point 
out one of the significant results antici- 
pated from this training program. I re- 
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fer to the establishment of approved fly- 
ing schools. On August 5th, the date on 
which the Civilian Pilot Training Pro- 
gram came Officially into existence, there 
were 23 approved pilot schools carrying 
approved type certificates issued by the 
Authority. Every flying school partici- 
pating in this training course carries a 
certificate of approval, and this has 
made necessary a rigid examination by 
the Authority of more than 1,000 flight 
instructors, an equal number of airplanes 
and the certification of 400 odd flying 
schools. 

It will also be interesting to this audi- 
ence to know that the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority in connection with this Civil- 
ian Pilot Training Program has under- 
taken a comprehensive program of re- 
search and in this project has contracted 
for the services and assistance of the 
National Research Council, an agency 
of the National Academy of Sciences. 
This means that there will be brought to 
bear upon the pilot training program the 
best research men of the country in those 
sciences bearing upon the selection and 
training of pilots. Out of the research 
of these experts in aviation medicine, in 
general physiology and psychology, and 
in the analysis of vocational aptitude, 
the Authority hopes and believes will 
come a real contribution to our existing 
knowledge of the vitally important phy- 
siological and psychological factors in- 
volved in determining aptitude for pilot 
skill. And out of this research program 
we envisage a greater safety in American 
aviation. 

Finally, let me point out that the 
Civilian Pilot Training Program is just 
what its title indicates—a civilian pro- 
gram. There is no military obligation 
involved in the training. The student 
is not required to join a reserve corps, 
and he assumes no military obligation 
by his enrollment. The relation which 


this program bears to the national de- 
fense is very real, since there will be 
created a great reservoir of trained air 
pilots to which the nation might turn 
in the event of a national emergency. 
But the program in this respect conforms 
to the traditional policy which has de- 
veloped in the one hundred fifty years 
of our national history, and that is a 
tradition which sees the real defense 
power of America not in a gigantic mili- 
tary organization sapping the resources 
of the people in time of peace, but rather 
in a strong and soundly equipped citi- 
zenship; a citizenship trained to the arts 
of peace and at the same time capable of 
rising to the requirements of a national 
emergency, should such an emergency 
come. 





Copies of the following may be ob- 
tained from the office of the Secretary of 
the N.Y.8.V.A., Roy F. Johncox, 2 Sara- 
toga Avenue, Rochester, New York. 


AppLieD TExTILES: Two year course of 
study with lesson-plan units; by 
George E. Linton, Charlotte B. Stein- 
metz and cthers; Bureau of Industrial 
and Technical Education, State Edu- 
cation Department, Albany, N. Y. 
Price $1.35. (To non-members price 
is $1.50.) 

PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS OPERATION IN 
THE AUTOMOTIVE FieLp: Course of 
study with unit lessons, outline, con- 
tent and method developed by Fred- 
erick J. Rothacker, et al.; University 
of the State of New York, State Edu- 
cation Department, Albany, N. Y. 
Price $1.35. 


AUTOMOBILE MeEcHANICS: Four year 
course of study with lesson-plan units; 
developed under the direction and 
guidance of Eugene D. Fink, Dr. S. 
Lewis Land, and Francis H. Wing. 
Price $1.60. 
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Editorials 


ERSONAL 
| gcnne ten 

through con- 
tact, since the 
first of the year, 
with three widely- 
separated state 
situations— Mas- 
sachusetts, Mich- 
igan, and North 
Carolina — have 
impressed me 
with the fine and 
healthy profes- 
sional spirit and 
loyalty to our 
cause reflected by these groups. 

In Massachusetts we are keyed to a 
high pitch of enthusiasm in the under- 
taking of new projects and in the meet- 
ing of new demands. At the State 
Conventions in both North Carolina 
and Michigan large representative dele- 
gations fairly bubbled over with presen- 
tations of present accomplishments and 
plans for negotiating future goals. 

I am sure that these three samples 
reflect type situations among our state 
chapters throughout the entire country. 

Everywhere I find reflected the pro- 
fessional determination on the part of 
vocational groups to render the most 
complete service within their respective 
powers in training our youth for entrance 
upon employment, in upgrading those 
already in employment, and in direct- 
ing their offices and establishments to the 
training of the unemployed who must 
have skill, art, or service to offer pro- 
spective employers, if their status of 
unemployment is to be changed. 

As your President, I am glad to hand 
this message on to you through our 
A. V. A. JourNnat, and to extend to all 
my continued best wishes for prosperity 








BLACKSTONE STUDIO 


ROBERT O. SMALL 


in united vocational educational service. 
The public turns to our agencies for help 
in this day, as never before. We must 
bend every effort to measure up to the 
confidence reposed in us.—R. O. 8. 


NY PERIOD 
A of unem- 
ployment 
affecting the na- 


tion as a whole 
must, of course, 
have its serious 


implications with 
respect to our 
youth and the op- 
portunities which 
they may have to 
secure a start in 
occupational effi- 
ciency. Naturally, 
the younger group 
of workers would very definitely feel the 
lack of employment opportunities. Older 
workers, particularly heads of families, 
are naturally given preference over 
youth who are just leaving school. This 
means for many of our youth an un- 
welcome postponement of occupational 
adjustment. 

This, if continued somewhat indefi- 
nitely, may lead to serious consequences 
and even involve rather dangerous im- 
plications as far as the social stability 
of our people is concerned. The fact that 
juvenile crime has been on the increase 
in recent years is not to be dismissed 
lightly. There is unquestionably a dis- 
tinct relationship between the economic 
adjustment of youth and their social 
stability. 

It is essential that we know the actual 
conditions, both locally and on a national 
scale, with respect to employment op- 
portunities for our youth. Many strong 
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statements are being issued relative to 
this situation. Some of these statements 
are too universal and are based upon 
inadequate data. 

It is imperative that we have adequate 
information on the unemployment situa- 
tion of youth and that this information 
be currently up-to-date at all times. 
Conditions change so rapidly at times 
that last year’s information frequently 
does not give a true picture for today. 
We must lend our support to the devel- 
opment of a currently reliable occupa- 
tional information service. 

In addition to this it is incumbent 
upon our local vocational education 
leadership to cooperate with other agen- 
cies in a community in ascertaining and 
developing the maximum of occupational 
opportunities for youth within the com- 
munity. 

The future will undoubtedly see the 
development of an organized, coordi- 
nated effort within the community in the 
interest of providing as many employ- 
ment opportunities for youth as is con- 
sistent with general employment condi- 
tions. Our vocational education leacer- 
ship should be ready to cordially and 
effectively cooperate in such a coordi- 
nated employment service for youth. 
Our vocational teachers in many cases 
will take the initiative in approaching 
other agencies in the community for the 
purpose of developing such cooperative 
effort. 

This serious problem of the lack of oc- 
cupational adjustment for our youth is 
one of the nation’s major problems. It 
cannot be solved by turning the whole 
question over to any one agency or in 
the creation of any new agency to be 
charged with all youth services. A sat- 
isfactory adjustment and solution can 
come by effective cooperation of all 
community interests serving our youth. 
Our vocational education leadership 


stands ready to serve in such a unified 
program.—L. H. D. 





Hunsdon and the Texas Vocational 
Association 

“The Place of Vocational Education 
in the General Scheme of Education” 
was the theme of the Third Annual 
Texas Vocational Association Conven- 
tion held in San Antonio, Texas, March 
28-30, 1940. 

Activities were centered around two 
general sessions at which the prominent 
speakers were Mr. L. H. Dennis, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the American Voca- 
tional Association, Dr. James A. Mc- 
Cain, Director of Placement and Public 
Relations, Colorado State College, Fort 
Collins, Colorado, and Dr. Maris M. 
Proffitt, Educational Consultant and 
Specialist in Industrial Education, U. 8S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
These major gatherings were supple- 
mented by sectional meetings. 

A special feature of the annual ban- 
quet was the presentation of a book of 
tribute to Mr. N.S. Hunsdon, as a token 
of gratitude from the Association and 
state-wide Vocational Educators for his 
past services in the field. Mr. Hunsdon 
has been referred to as the “Father” of 
Vocational Education in Texas. He or- 
ganized one of the first Manual Train- 
ing Schools at Austin, Texas, in 1896, 
later establishing a Vocational and In- 
dustrial Department for San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Mr. Hunsdon served as the first State 
Superintendent of Industrial Education 
which position he held for many years. 
He retired September 1, 1939, from ac- 
tive duty as the Shop Superintendent of 
the San Antonio Vocational and Techni- 
cal School. 

Dr. Robert H. “Bob” Montgomery 
was the principal speaker at the ban- 
quet. 
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Instruction To Meet the Require- 
ments of the Retail Food Trade 


EDWIN P. GEAUQUE 


Epitor’s Note: This excellent discussion of vocational training in 

the food industry was presented before the American Vocational 

Association Convention, Business Education Division, Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


O DISCUSS the question of “What 
T'snouta Be Taught To Meet the 
Requirements of the Retail Food 
Trade,” it is necessary first to ascertain 
what these requirements are. Secondly, 
we must recognize who it is who has es- 
tablished them and who it is, in the final 
analysis, who will decide that they are 
fulfilled. Then, and only then, can we 
proceed to the consideration of the actual 
problem of what should be taught to sat- 
isfy the needs of the retail food trade. 
I submit that the requirements of the 
retail food trade are basically the same 
everywhere. I shall endeavor to demon- 
strate that they cannot be local, or per- 
sonal, or even national in their es- 
sentials, though they may seem to be so 
under superficial examination. I shall 
undertake to prove that these require- 
ments are not set up by the trade as a 
whole, or by individuals or groups 
therein, but they have been long estab- 
lished by the consuming public. 

The needs of the retail food trade are 
often discussed. Frequently lists of re- 
quisites are compiled and presented. 
Often, as proof of the value of the list, 
the endorsement of a number of food 
retailers, or some group of retailers, is 
offered. It is not unusual to have pro- 
duced as many different sets of partic- 
ulars as there are retail establish- 
ments represented. Every store opera- 
tor has his own idea of what a food store 
should be and what those employed in 
it should know. On the other hand, it is 


possible, on occasion, to get a number of 
food retailers to agree on a skeleton out- 
line which will be aproved by an impres- 
sive number. Yet for every such list it 
is possible to get many more sets of spe- 
cifications—entirely different but en- 
dorsed by equally as many store opera- 
tors. 

While these tabulations are of interest 
and some value, they really prove noth- 
ing. I do not believe that any food 
retailer, or any group of food retailers, 
is in a position to judge wisely the re- 
quirements of the trade of which he is a 
part because he is too close to it; be- 
cause the opinions voiced are of necessity 
colored by personal, or at best local, 
problems and prejudices. I can think of 
nothing more difficult, more nearly futile, 
than gathering together a group of food 
retailers and asking them what they wish 
to be taught—and then being confronted 
with the attempt to teach it to them. 

This limitation of viewpoint to the 
narrow range is not surprising, nor is it 
peculiar to the retail food trade. All of 
us have a tendency to believe that the 
conditions and difficulties of our own 
community or state or country are 
unique. We are all prone to restrict our 
thinking to within our own immediate 
experience. 

But the food industry has little to do 
with territorial boundaries or personal 
horizons. The problems of food distri- 
bution are the problems of the human 
race. They are the same throughout the 
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world. Any stipulation of the require- 
ments of the retail food trade which can 
apply to one area alone is worthless, for 
it attempts to enclose within arbitrary 
and temporary limits problems which 
are world-wide and enduring. 

The food industry is the greatest of 
all industries. In point of invested capi- 
tal, in volume of business, in the num- 
ber of persons engaged, it has no close 
rivals. Its operations are vast and 
varied. Changes in methods and man- 
ners are always transpiring. We who 
are engaged in the business are not al- 
ways able, therefore, to see the entire 
picture clearly in proper perspective. 
That which seems obviously right today 
may be proven wrong tomorrow. So it 
is not strange that opinions differ—that 
men who endorse a program in good 
faith one day sometimes have their eyes 
opened to the weaknesses or fallacies in 
that program on the next. 

But the food industry remains the one 
vital industry. We can manage to strug- 
gle along somehow without steel, without 
automobiles and airplanes, even without 
clothing, but we cannot get along with- 
out the necessary mechanism for the ef- 
ficient distribution of food. 

Now who, in all the world, can speak 
on behalf of this vast industry? Who 
shall declare that his opinion of what 
shall be taught to any section of the food 
industry is right and shall prevail for 
the industry in its entirety? 

There are bold individuals who will, 
and who often do, declare that the gro- 
cers of their country or state or city will 
do this or will not do something else. We 
frequently hear persons say that this or 
that cannot be done in the food indus- 
try. Such generalities are always fool- 
ish, and nowhere more so than in the 
food industry. Even while these pro- 
nouncements are being made, operations 
are always in progress which disprove 
them. 

The development of the retail food 


store has been a part of the development 
of civilization. The first retail food 
store was established when primitive 
man first delegated responsibility for 
certain community services to another. 
Throughout the ages the retail food store 
has endured with its function practically 
unchanged. No one has yet proposed 
any system of food distribution which 
has not included the retail food store. 
Changes in the management or the con- 
trol of retail food stores have been dis- 
cussed and inaugurated, but the retail 
food store as an essential unit in the dis- 
tribution of food has always been recog- 
nized as indispensable. 

The modern food store is, therefore, 
merely a development of civilization, 
and it has, for its fundamental purpose, 
service to the community. This being 
true, where but to the community should 
we look for a decision as to the require- 
ments of the retail food trade? 

Now the representative of the com- 
munity who is concerned with the retail 
food store is the housewife. It is she 
who is the real boss in every retail food 
store in the world. The man who car- 
ries the keys to the shop is not the real 
head of the business, and intelligent food 
retailers know it. They know that the 
housewife, through the privilege of dis- 
pensing her patronage, has the power to 
“hire” or to “fire” any store or person 
engaged in-the trade. It is Mrs. House- 
wife who dictates the requirements of 
the retail food trade, for hers is the final 
and deciding vote. No matter what any 
grocer may think, or even any group of 
grocers may believe, it does not make 
one whit of difference if Mrs. Housewife 
does not like it. 

Well, then, has this purchasing agent 
of the community ever specified the re- 
quirements for the retail food trade? 
She definitely has. By her patronage, 
she has shown that she demands that 
those in the retail food trade whom she 
will continue to hire must have: 
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1. Sufficient general education to serve 
her intelligently. 

2. A comprehensive 
what they sell. 

3. The necessary special training re- 
quired for particular tasks. 

4. Sufficient experience to handle their 
duties competently. 

5. Desire to take an interest in the 
work, to be cheerful and to be helpful. 

6. Ability so to order their talents as 
to achieve most efficient use. 

7. Integrity which demands that they 
sell merchandise honestly and stand be- 
hind it. 

8. Willingness to maintain conditions 
of cleanliness and sanitation equal to 
her own house. 

Now we can proceed to the determina- 
tion of what should be taught to meet 
the needs of the retail food trade. 

In the United States the school system 
has, unfortunately, been developed upon 
the idea that every boy has a chance to 
grow up to be President. Our ele- 
mentary and high school educational 
programs are planned accordingly, over- 
looking entirely the fact that millions of 
boys will have neither an opportunity 
nor desire to attain that office. Of these 
millions, more than one million will 
spend their entire working lives in retail 
food stores, and more than twice as 
many are going to spend a part of their 
lives working in food stores. 

The bald fact is that the average high 
school graduate is not well enough edu- 
cated to be a satisfactory worker in the 
retail food trade. He has to learn on the 
job subjects which should have been 
learned in the elementary grades. Spe- 
cifically, the average high school grad- 
uate cannot add up a column of figures 
with dependable accuracy; and as for his 
knowledge of simple multiplication, di- 
vision and subtraction, the less we say 
about it the better. 

The average young person who goes to 
work in a food store direct from school 


knowledge of 


has no knowledge of practical economics. 
Most young people have been so “edu- 
cated” that they take their work in a 
retail food store grudgingly, as a tempo- 
rary expedient, because there seems to be 
no post as vice-president of a bank open 
to them at the moment. This attitude, 
which is simply the result of ignorance 
and lack of proper general education, 
sets the young person off to a bad start 
in life. Actually there are no finer op- 
portunities in the business world than 
exist in the food industry. These oppor- 
tunities, however, do not present them- 
selves in the guise which young people 
have been schooled to expect them. It 
takes hard work, plus intelligence, educa- 
tion and deeply rooted integrity, to find 
enduring success in the food industry. 

These conditions are not easy to cor- 
rect. Many school officials accept the 
pressure of politics and set up curricula 
which satisfy the misguided parents who 
think they want their children to be edu- 
cated to be President. The awakening, 
for the youngster, comes when he is 
graduated and faces realities. He is first 
incredulous, then annoyed that the busi- 
ness world is unimpressed by what he 
does know and is frankly critical of all 
the things he does not know. Often the 
young graduate has to be schooled in the 
fundamentals by a grocer who achieved 
his education the hard way and perhaps 
never went any further than the sixth 
grade. It is here that the teachers of 
vocational training may be of such tre- 
mendous service to the individual and to 
the community. 

The first things to be taught to qualify 
workers for the food trade are the sub- 
jects which have been neglected in the 
general school work. The recruit must 
be taken in hand and patched up into 
something approaching a desirable em- 
ployee for a grocery store. He must be 
taught that two plus two makes four, 
how to spell words, how to write legibly, 
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and some of the fundamental principles 
of economics. 

Given a satisfactory general educa- 
tion, the next thing demanded of a 
worker in the retail food trade is a 
knowledge of what he is selling. When 
Mrs. Housewife asks what is inside of 
the cans and packages on the shelves she 
expects an answer, not a grin or a shrug 
of a shoulder with “I don’t know” or, 
worse yet, misinformation. 

Knowledge of commodities therefore 
becomes the second most important sub- 
ject to be taught to meet the require- 
ments of the retail food trade. Certain 
definite facts about commodities and 
processes must be taught to equip a gro- 
cery worker for satisfactory performance 
on the job. 

While the housewife does not yet de- 
mand that a food worker shall know 
how every item in the store should be 
used and just how it can be prepared, 
she has indicated unmistakably that she 
appreciates this service and help. There 
is a growing recognition of the value of 
such training, and vocational education 
for food workers should feature it. Per- 
sonally, I do not believe a vocational 
school is equipped to train food workers 
unless it has adequate facilities for the 
teaching of culinary arts. 

The third step in training employees 
to meet the requirements of the retail 
food trade is the teaching of the many 
special techniques required in the store 
—salesmanship, merchandising, adver- 
tising, buying, accountancy, display, fi- 
nancing, and the general functions of 
management. It must be remembered, 
however, that these are advanced sub- 
jects and should be taught to enable the 
worker in the food trade to derive the 
maximum benefits from knowledge and 
ability. These subjects presuppose a 
sound general education and a knowl- 
edge of goods. Without these pre- 
requisites the teaching of these subjects 
is useless. It is absurd to try to teach 


merchandising to a food worker who has 
only the vaguest idea of the product he 
is expected to merchandise, how it will 
be used in the home, or how it may be 
prepared. 

In conclusion, it is clear that what 
should be taught to meet the require- 
ments of the retail food trade depends 
upon whom we are to teach. If those 
we are to teach have not the required 
general education, then the first step is 
to fill in that lack as the basis for fur- 
ther training. 

Given the proper general education, 
the next step is the teaching of commodi- 
ties and processes. 

Given both the proper general educa- 
tion and thorough knowledge of com- 
modities, then, and not until then, it is 
appropriate to work on advanced tech- 
niques. 

Now, how do these ideas I have ex- 
pressed here check with the opinions of 
practical retail grocers and _ grocery 
workers? Furthermore, what does Mrs. 
Housewife think about them? 

When the invitation came to me to 
discuss the subject of “What Should Be 
Taught To Meet the Requirements of 
the Retail Food Trade,” I realized that 
I was not being asked merely to voice 
my own opinions and to air my own 
prejudices. It seemed appropriate that 
we should bring to this discussion the 
opinions of a cross-section of the retail 
food trade. It also seemed appropriate 
to ask the buying public to give us the 
benefit of its ideas on the subject. 

Accordingly, a small survey was 
undertaken to provide the background 
for this presentation. One thousand re- 
quests were sent out to grocers and gro- 
cery workers, asking for their views on 
what should be taught. These requests 
were planned to cover proprietors of 
service grocery stores, proprietors of 
cash and carry stores, operators of super- 
markets, operators and managers of 
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chain stores and chain store units. Every 
state was included in the survey, 

The response to this request for opin- 
ions was highly gratifying. Almost all 
of those who received the request re- 
sponded, many of them with two, three 
and four-page letters. What I have said 
today is not only my own opinion, but 
a digest opinion of the overwhelming 
majority in a cross-section of average 
American food retailers. 

But a thousand retail grocers, or even 
ten thousand or a hundred thousand, 
might be wrong. As I have pointed out, 
the distribution of food is an essential 
public service, and the only opinions 
which really matter are those of the 
housewives. 

At the time our request went out to 
retail grocers, we sent out a question- 
naire for housewives on their conception 
of the ideal grocery store. This ques- 
tionnaire was so arranged that it brought 
out the consumer’s views regarding the 
relative importance of the various fea- 
tures and services offered in the retail 
food trade. These questionnaires were 
sent out in a ratio of five to one. -In 
other words, for every request we sent 
to a grocer we sent five to housewives, 
because we thought we should be fortu- 
nate if one in five replied. 

To our great surprise, however, the re- 
sponse from housewives was instantane- 
ous and in unexpected volume. It was evi- 
dent from the first that women every- 
where were not only willing but eager to 
express themselves on the subject of 
“The Ideal Grocery Store.” 

In answer to the question, “What do 
you consider of greatest importance to 
you when you go into a retail food 
store?”, 99.1 per cent gave the answer 
“Cleanliness”; 87.2 per cent of the re- 


plies checked “Honesty and Fair Deal- 
ing”; 84.8 per cent said “Clerks Who 
Know Their Groceries”; 84.6 per cent 
said “High Quality.” 

In answer to the question, “Do you 
expect a grocer to know what is inside 
can and packages; such as how many 
pieces, how packed, approximate num- 
ber of servings, etc.?”, 97.5 per cent an- 
swered “Yes”; 2.5 per cent answered 
“No.” One woman wrote on the side of 
questionnaire, “I do not expect it, but it 
would be a great help if he did.” An- 
other one wrote, “That would be too 
good to be true.” 

To the question, “Do you expect a 
grocer to know how the food he sells can 
be cooked?”, 71.9 per cent said “Yes,” 
28.1 per cent said “No” or did not 
answer the question. 

To the question, “Do you expect to 
receive intelligent assistance in meal 
planning problems from your grocer?”, 
only 62.3 per cent answered “Yes.” In 
this case, however, it was evident that 
the question was badly worded. From 
the many written notations it was evi- 
dent that many more considered this a 
highly desirable service, though they did 
not expect their grocer to be qualified 
to help them in this respect. 

To the question, “Do you expect at 
least a moderate knowledge of dietetic 
values on the part of your grocer?”, 94.7 
per cent replied “Yes.” 

Permit me to say in closing that I 
believe “What Should Be Taught To 
Meet the Requirements of the Retail 
Food Trade” is clearly indicated. It has 
been indicated beyond doubt by the con- 
sumer, and the consumer opinion coin- 
cides with that of intelligent retail gro- 
cers and grocery workers. 
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Evaluation of a Program of Off- 
Campus Student Teaching* 


ELIZABETH TODD 


WO years ago all senior students 

in Home Economics Education in 

Georgia did their student teaching 
in high schools on the campuses of the 
two approved teacher training institu- 
tions. This year, because of increased 
enrollments and changes in campus 
school policies, most of the student teach- 
ing is done in selected high schools scat- 
tered over the state. This new plan was 
inaugurated last year with approxi- 
mately half of the students doing their 
teaching in the old way, that is, spending 
one-third of each day for a quarter par- 
ticipating in the teaching of Home Eco- 
nomics at the demonstration schools, 
and the other half trying the new way, 
that is, spending all their time for a 
quarter in school communities far from 
the campus and participating in all the 
responsibilities of the resident teachers 
of Home Economies. 

The major reason for changing from 
on-campus to off-campus student teach- 
ing was to provide improved facilities 
and opportunities for student teaching. 
These included teaching in more typical 
high schools than those on the campuses 
of the teacher training institutions, more 
normal relationships with schools and 
school communities, and fewer distrac- 
tions from teaching responsibilities. 

Even though the program was new, 
some evaluation of its effectiveness 
seemed desirable this year, especially 
since both types of opportunities for 
student teaching were so recently pro- 
vided by the colleges. The attempt to 


* Presented to teacher trainers in Home Eco- 
nomics at the annual meeting of the A.V.A. in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, December 6, 1939. 


evaluate and compare the two proce- 
dures resulted from a desire, not only 
to justify the increased expense of off- 
campus teaching and to test the assump- 
tion that off-campus teaching is more 
functional than on-campus teaching, but 
also, and more particularly, to improve 
the curriculum in teacher education. In 
undertaking this evaluation, the adop- 
tion of a terminology and certain proce- 
dures was necessary. 

The definition accepted for the term 
“evaluate” was “to appraise in terms of 
usefulness and desirability.” It was 
further agreed that “usefulness” and 
“desirability” would be judged in terms 
of student development and the ap- 
proval of all persons concerned with off- 
campus teaching. Appraisal for useful- 
ness would be based on the assumptions 
that off-campus student teaching pro- 
vides more favorable teaching facilities, 
more suitable opportunities, and more 
effective stimulation and guidance of 
student teachers. Appraisal for desir- 
ability would be based on usefulness, on 
the attitudes of all the participants in 
the off-campus program, the quality of 
work done in the centers, and the equal- 
ity of opportunities in the different 
centers. 

The process of evaluation consisted 
of five steps: first, stating definite pur- 
poses of the change to off-campus teach- 
ing; second, defining each purpose in 
terms of behavior; third, working out ap- 
propriate means for observing signifi- 
cant behavior; fourth, using these means 
for collecting records of behavior; fifth, 
judging the records of behavior in terms 
of the attainment of purposes. Three 
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devices were prepared and used for de- 
fining, observing and recording ‘indica- 
tive behavior: a check sheet of student 
teaching experiences, a check sheet of 
teaching activities and attitudes, and 
anecdotal records. 

The check sheet of student teaching 
experiences was composed of thirty-four 
parts and provided for the collection of 
forty-eight facts. A copy of this sheet 
was sent to each student teacher of last 
year for checking. As the sheets were 
returned, they were assorted according 
to the student teacher’s experience on- 
campus or off-campus. Information was 
compiled separately from the two sets 
of papers, and comparisons were then 
made of the data from the two sources. 

The check sheet of teaching activities 
and attitudes was composed of twenty 
parts and provided for the collection of 
fifty-three facts. Copies of the check 
sheet are now being used and marked 
by state supervisors of Home Economics 
as they visit first-year teachers. As the 
reports are collected, they are divided 
and compared according to the teach- 
ers’ experiences as student teachers on- 
campus or off-campus. To reduce, some- 
what, the many variables involved, the 
teachers are scored and paired according 
to scholarship and personality. 

Anecdotal records are being collected 
by the five state supervisors of Home 
Economics and by six persons responsi- 
ble for teacher education in Home Eco- 
nomics. Records, so far, have been 
secured from six types of sources and 
from twenty-one typical situations. 

While it is not assumed that the data 
thus obtained from these devices are 
highly valid or reliable, it is believed 
that they are significant in this prelimi- 
nary evaluation of the program and also 
in indicating trends in teacher training. 
A few facts and summaries are cited 
to show somewhat the nature of the 
findings. 


From the check sheet of student 
teaching experiences came the following: 

1. Students teaching off-campus had 
full charge of classes an average of 
fifty-five times and students in on-cam- 
pus centers had full charge of class an 
average of thirty-two times. 

2. Approximately two-thirds of the 
off-campus student teachers helped to 
supervise home projects, averaging six- 
teen, and about one-half of the on-cam- 
pus student teachers helped to supervise 
home projects, averaging eight. 

3. Approximately one-half of the off- 
campus student teachers assisted with 
Home Economics Clubs and less than 
one-third of those teaching on-campus 
assisted with clubs. 

4. About two-thirds of the off-cam- 
pus student teachers had full charge of 
study halls, an average of twenty-four 
times, and about one-half of those 
teaching on-campus had this experience, 
an average of six times. 

The above findings, together with the 
data obtained in answer to the other 
questions, indicate in general that: 

1. Off-campus student teachers, in 
practically every case, had a greater 
variety of teaching experiences than 
those teaching on-campus. 

2. Off-campus student teachers, in a 
majority of cases, had more practice in 
each activity than the on-campus stu- 
dents had. 

3. A very wide range in the number 
and variety of experiences within each 
group was revealed. 

4. Much must be done in the educa- 
tion of supervising teachers for this new 
plan of carrying on student teaching 
and in the supervision of off-campus 
centers if student teachers are to be 
provided with the needed teaching ex- 
periences. 

Findings from the data being collected 
by supervisors are not yet available 
and no evaluation or comparison can be 
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made at this time concerning the activi- 
ties and attitudes of first-year teachers 
with different backgrounds of student 
teaching. This will be done later. 

Anecdotal records that have been col- 
lected indicate the approval and en- 
thusiasm of those concerned for the new 
program of off-campus teaching. A few 
typical quotations from these are given. 

1. Students’ letters to the state super- 
visor: 


“I feel that we are getting fine experience in 
our apprentice center, much better than we 
would have on the campus. It may be that 
our department is not like the department we 
are apt to be in when we start teaching but 
we are getting help for later on.” 

“IT feel that my apprentice teaching is the 
most helpful of all my college courses. I also 
feel that living in the apprentice center means 
a great deal. I have come to feel that I am a 
part of Mitchell County.” 

2. Principals in conversation with 
teacher trainers: 

“We hope you'll send us some more student 
teachers next quarter. Their presence has 


stimulated the whole faculty to take a greater 
interest in doing good work.” 


“Say, what could we do to get our school 
ap»roved as an apprentice center?” 
I 


3. College teachers of Home Eco- 
nomics in conversation with teacher 
trainers: 


“Many of the girls who go to off-campus 
centers for a quarter come back to the campus 
matured in many ways, especially in dignity, 
poise, the ability to speak, and to ‘think on 
their feet.’ ” 


“A student who was unassuming and never 
participated in discussions, came back from 
her apprentice work with the ability to ana- 
lyze problems and choose appropriate princi- 
ples for their solution.” 


The evaluation of the change from on- 
campus to off-campus student teaching 
obviously gives much support to the 
assumption that off-campus teaching 
provides more opportunities for student 
participation and indicates many ways 
in which the curriculum of teacher edu- 


cation may be improved. It also re- 
veals, even at this early date, at least 
two desirable but unanticipated results 
of off-campus teaching —an increased 
understanding between teacher training 
institutions and high schools in the state, 
and the stimulation of high school teach- 
ers to improve their teaching. Superin- 
tendents apparently are becoming more 
interested in what college students are 
learning and college teachers more con- 
cerned about high school teaching. Those 
high school teachers who are selected 
to supervise student teachers are being 
stimulated to study as they have not be- 
fore, both as graduate students and as 
individuals eager to do _ professional 
reading. Capable high school teachers 
who have not yet been chosen as super- 
vising teachers are becoming interested 
in preparing themselves for that honor 
by undertaking graduate study and 
otherwise improving their teaching abil- 
ity. Although off-campus student teach- 
ing in Home Economics in Georgia is 
still in the experimental stage, there is 
strong evidence that it is desirable in 
many ways. 





American Home Economics 
Association Convention 

The thirty-third annual meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association 
will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, from 
June 23 to 27, 1940. 

Most of the sessions will be held in 
the Statler and neighboring hotels. Reg- 
istration and exhibits will be at the Stat- 
ler. As usual, the latter will include 
commercial exhibits and those of govern- 
ment and professional groups with aims 
akin to those of home economics. Ex- 
hibits showing work of departments, di- 
visions, and committees of the Associa- 
tion will also be featured. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from Asso- 
ciation Headquarters, 620 Mills Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

















The N.Y.A. and America’s Educational 


Program 





Dr. Charles H. Judd and Dr. C. A. Prosser Cooperate in a Study of the N.Y.A. 


Educational Program 


— in both general and vocational education have observed 
with interest and pleasure the appointment of two outstanding edu- 
cators as advisers or consultants in connection with the educational 
activities of the National Youth Administration. There is a very uni- 
versal feeling that we should not develop in this country another edu- 
cational system parallel to the system now operated under public school 
auspices. At the same time, it is fully appreciated that many of the 
fine stabilizing services rendered to the youth of this country under 
auspices of the National Youth Administration have, or should have, 
some relation to educational services and advancement for the youth 
thus served. 

Many leaders in responsible positions in both the National Youth 
Administration and in the public school system feel that a properly co- 
ordinated program will eventually be worked out which will provide for 
the organization, maintenance and supervision of the educational pro- 
gram of our needy out-of-school youth by educational authorities work- 
ing cooperatively with the National Youth Administration. 

It is largely for the above reason that the selection of Dr. Judd and 
Dr. Prosser to assist in working out this problem is being watched with 
more than usual interest. It is not necessary to assure these men that 
they have our cordial support and cooperation in this important task. 























Guidance in Vocational Departments 


in Rural High Schools 


H. M. BYRAM 


VER half a million high school pu- 
Orit are enrolled in classes in agri- 

culture and home economics in ad- 
dition to other rural young men and 
women who have graduated or have 
dropped out of school and are enrolled 
in part-time classes.‘ Many of these ru- 
ral boys and girls still receive their ele- 
mentary education in one-room schools, 
despite progress in consolidation and en- 
largement of districts. We know, too, 
that a smaller percentage of these rural 
children enter and finish high school than 
do city children. There is little doubt 
that this mortality is in part the result 
of inadequate guidance, but for those 
who go on to high school there is also 
a very real problem of orientation—of 
finding out what high school is all about 
and where they, as individuals, fit into 
the picture. 

If rural high schools had available a 
wider variety of vocational curricula, 
other than in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics, from which boys and girls could 
choose, the problem would be consider- 
ably different from what it is at present. 
In most of these schools there are pupils 
who, although enrolled in agriculture or 
home economics, might have elected 
some other vocational course had it been 
available. It cannot be truthfully said 
that all boys enrolled in agriculture 
courses fully intend to become farmers, 
if only one alternative course were avail- 
able to them. 

Coupled with this narrowness of cur- 


Wright, J. C., “Vocational Education and 
Rehabilitation.” School Life, XXIV (May 
1939), p. 234. (Includes girls enrolled in home- 
making classes in urban as well as rural high 
schools.) 


ricula found in smaller schools (which 
are usually in rural communities) is the 
fact that there is usually no teacher 
available who is adequately prepared to 
discharge the functions of guidance. Nei- 
ther has time been set aside to counsel 
pupils, administer tests, accumulate and 
study individual records, or aid in place- 
ment of individuals. Rather, the typical 
guidance set-up that seems to be emerg- 
ing in rural high schools offering voca- 
tional work is one in which there is a 
faculty committee on guidance. All 
teachers in the high school are expected 
to aid in the program. Teachers of agri- 
culture and home economics are expected 
to discharge certain functions closely re- 
lated to their work. These teachers have 
an unusual opportunity to become well 
acquainted with parents and home condi- 
tions. 

The problem of guidance in rural areas 
is also distinctive in that the background 
of experience necessary for vocational 
choices is more narrow. Rural boys and 
girls have had contact with a rather nar- 
row or restricted range of occupations as 
compared with city youth. It is true, 
of course, that the contact which a boy 
has with farming is much more intimate 
than ordinary contacts of city boys with 
occupations followed by their fathers. 
However, only a part of the rural youth 
can find a place as, or will want to be- 
come, farmers and farm homemakers. 
Thus they need to study the possibilities 
of other occupations. 

Many parents cling tenaciously to the 
ideal of an occupational level that rises 
with each generation. As a result, their 
children are conditioned against rural 
occupations in which they might succeed 
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much better than in some which their 
parents hope for. The traditional ideal 
of a young man or woman leaving the 
farm to make good in the city is a real 
handicap to those endeavoring to develop 
an adequate guidance program. Too 
frequently, on the other hand, the actual 
limitation of placement opportunities, as 
well as pupil interests and aptitudes, are 
overlooked by vocational teachers, and 
we have recruitment instead of guidance. 

However, if the occupational needs 
and the pupils’ potentialities are con- 
sidered thoroughly, it is inconceivable 
that we should expect that all the farm 
boys in a given school would be enrolled 
in courses in agriculture, or that all the 
girls would be required to take home eco- 
nomics for several years. Yet in too 
many rural schools maintaining voca- 
tional departments this is done, partly, 
because of a narrow curriculum, partly 
because of an inadequate concept of 
guidance. 

When it comes to placement the prob- 
lem of rural high schools is again evi- 
dent. Being remote from cities in.which 
placement agencies operate, the local 
school people must do one of two things 
—encourage graduates to go to the cities 
to be placed by people who are, for the 
most part, strangers, or take on the re- 
sponsibility themselves. Teachers of 
agriculture and home economics have 
been unable to use much of the facili- 
ties of government or other placement 
agencies. 


What Is Being Done To Guide 
Rural Youth 


Teachers of homemaking are showing 
an increasing amount of interest in guid- 
ance. They are finding ways to assist 
in orientation of high school girls. In 
many schools such activities as rural 
eighth grade visitation days, agriculture 
and home economies fairs, and visits to 
pre-high school pupils serve to aid in 
orienting rural girls to high school. Home 


economics today is increasingly being 
taught so as to aid girls in making wiser 
decisions related to life careers or to 
home and family life. The increasing 
emphasis upon home projects supple- 
menting classroom instruction provides 
excellent exploratory experiences in 
many types of related work. Explora- 
tory courses are being introduced in 
some schools. 

Teachers of home economics are rec- 
ognizing that the rural girl with training 
in home economics can capitalize on such 
training and practical experience as she 
has had by entering one of a growing 
number of occupations in and closely re- 
lated to homemaking. In some schools, 
girls study the possibilities and require- 
ments of these related occupations as a 
part of their regular work. In others this 
is done by girls as an activity in their 
Home Economics Club program. A\l- 
though not enough has been done by 
such teachers in aiding girls in place- 
ment, the girls are beginning to demand 
such aid. 


Guidance in Departments of 
Vocational Agriculture 


Teachers of agriculture are doing 
many of the things already mentioned 
as being done by teachers of home eco- 
nomics in the way of orientation. The 
Future Farmers of America functions in 
over 5,000 vocational agriculture depart- 
ments to bring out potentialities in farm 
boys and to develop attitudes toward 
farming and cooperation essential in 
agriculture. 

The teacher of agriculture in some 
schools is called in by the teacher of 
the course in “Occupations” or “Voca- 
tions” to give information about agri- 
cultural occupations. Likewise, in the 
agriculture class, he guides boys in find- 
ing and studying information about 
types of farming and allied occupations. 
He arranges for interviews with success- 
ful farmers, or such men as florists, ele- 
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vator operators, veterinarians, or dealers 
in farm machinery. More and more the 
teacher of agriculture is including in his 
thinking the tremendous number of occu- 
pations related to farming, rather than 
to think only in terms of productive 
farming.” 

Among the leaders in vocational agri- 
culture today, considerable attention is 
being given to placement and progres- 
sive establishment in farming and re- 
lated occupations. A number of research 
studies have been completed or are under 
way to find factors associated with es- 
tablishment, or to study the problems 
encountered during the process of estab- 
lishment. A large number of studies have 
also been made to determine what has 
become of former students of vocational 
agriculture, as well as to discover place- 
ment opportunities within a community 
or larger area. 


New Ventures in Placement 
and Follow-up 


The day is rapidly passing when 
teachers of agriculture wash their hands 
of boys as soon as they have completed 
systematic instruction in the all-day or 
part-time classes. Placement is coming 
to be considered as a responsibility of 
the teacher of agriculture just as it is 
a responsibility of a placement bureau 
in a large system. Needless to say, 
follow-up after placement is equally im- 
portant. 

In three schools in Michigan last year 

* Byram, H. M., “Opportunities for the Farm- 


Reared Boy.” Occupations: The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine (Nov. 1938). 


a special type of work was started with 
out-of-school farm boys. In each com- 
munity farms were located which had 
possibilities for training and experience. 
Young men interested in becoming far- 
mers were “apprenticed” to the operators 
of these farms. These young men came 
to the school for systematic instruction 
for 144 hours during the year. In addi- 
tion, the teacher of agriculture worked 
individually with “apprentice” and farm 
operator to assist in making adjustments 
to the job and to aid the boys in making 
progress toward establishment. 

As another means of furthering guid- 
ance in vocational departments, two 
state committees have been formed— 
one of teachers of agriculture and one 
of teachers of home economics. These 
committees have met several times and 
will continue to meet and work until 
they have formulated workable sugges- 
tions on what teachers of these subjects 
can do in the way of guidance in their 
schools. Some of the results of the 
work of these committees were made 
available this fall at district conferences 
held jointly for teachers of agriculture 
and home economics. 

The teachers in vocational depart- 
ments of rural high schools may have 
been slow to recognize their responsibili- 
ties and may have been unaware of the 
opportunities before them in guidance. 
But they are ready now to go to work. 
We may look forward to some significant 
developments in these departments in 
the future. 














The Point of View of Labor 


WILSON FRANKLAND 


Eprror’s Note: This is one of a series of papers presented at the 
A. V. A. Convention in Grand Rapids, Michigan, dealing with 
Coordination from the Point of View of the Employer, Labor and 
the Educator in Establishing a Satisfactory Apprentice Program. 


N ATTEMPTING to present the 
interest of labor in today’s subject 
for discussion, Coordination from 

the Point of View of the Employer, 
Labor, and the Educator in Establish- 
ing a Satisfactory Apprentice Program, 
I am confronted by a multitude of fac- 
tors which enter into labor’s interest in 
this most important problem. It is not 
easy to select the most important topics 
that might be presented in the time 
allotted to me. 

From close observation I am convinced 
that four fundamental factors have con- 
tributed to the successful organization of 
Part-time Apprentice Training at Wash- 
burne Trade School, under the supervi- 
sion of the Chicago Board of Education. 

First, cooperation between employers, 
journeymen trade organizations (where 
the apprentices are affiliated with such 
groups), manufacturers of equipment, 
and public school authorities. 

Second, adequate provision for hous- 
ing, shop equipment, and laboratories 
needed. (Physical equipment.) 

Third, courses of study laid out to 
meet modern conditions. 

Fourth, skilled trade and properly 
qualified shop and related subject 
teachers. 

The splendid hook-up of apprentice 
training interests in Chicago has been 
taken care of by the Industrial Coordi- 
nator of our Board of Education, in 
conjunction with the Superintendent of 
Schools. As soon as the various trades 
have signified their intentions of starting 
an apprentice program, it has been our 


coordinator’s job to get the journeymen 
and employer organizations together and 
to see to it that a suitable agreement was 
made between the employer, the labor 
organization, and the Board of Educa- 
tion, all in perfect accord with Smith- 
Hughes requirements. When the program 
was completely worked out, the coordi- 
nator then presented it to the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Dr. Johnson, for his 
approval. 

The school training has been so suc- 
cessfully conducted that employers, our 
journeymen organizations, manufactur- 
ers of equipment, and the apprentices 
themselves have expressed unanimous 
satisfaction. Through active experience 
with my own group, and observation of 
other trade groups, I have been in a posi- 
tion to learn first hand the methods of 
school management and teaching that 
have made for Washburne’s outstanding 
success. 

Manufacturers of equipment became 
acquainted with the fine work being done 
at Washburne in the raising of the stand- 
ards of workmanship by graduating ap- 
prentices and became interested in the 
value of more highly skilled workers in 
the installation and use of their equip- 
ment. 

The resulting fine cooperation has 
brought about most liberal donations of 
equipment and supplies from manufac- 
turers, upwards of $75,000 having been 
donated to Washburne Trade School by 
these interests. 

The result has been that Washburne 
School has become an experimental trade 
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laboratory where tests of all kinds are 
being carried on, such as recently made 
heat transmission tests through various 
building materials, strength of plastered 
walls, and refrigeration tests for efficiency 
and safety, for the Chicago City Build- 
ing Department and the Federal Housing 
Projects. 

The cooperation which has come to 
exist between the various groups, through 
their mutual problems brought about by 
the apprentice school attendance, has 
been reflected in their united action in 
helping to carry out state and national 
legislative programs in the interests of 
apprentice training, as they have been 
asked by our Industrial Coordinator and 
the Superintendent of Schools, Dr. John- 
son. Appreciation of the mutual prob- 
lems involved in apprentice training has 
also fostered closer relations between 
employer and labor groups than could 
have been attained in any other way. 

The apprentices of today are the lead- 
ers of tomorrow. Therefore the teachers 
of Washburne have carried forward a 
training for efficient citizenship as well as 
for efficient workers. In my own organi- 
zation, Mr. John Hogan, a former Wash- 
burne apprentice, is now a business rep- 
resentative; Mr. Joseph Keenan, present 
Secretary of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor, is a former electrical apprentice 
of Washburne; and seven former appren- 
tices are now instructors of trade classes 
at Washburne. 

To insure a satisfactory apprentice 
program in the public schools, it is also 
necessary that public school officials be- 
lieve in this type of education, under- 
stand its problem and assist in its solu- 
tion. In comparison with some other 
large cities, Chicago has been particu- 
larly fortunate in this respect, in that 
Dr. Johnson, our present Superintendent 
of Schools, is a strong advocate of trade 
apprentice training. 

Whereas in the past the trade school 
had to be satisfied with old buildings, 


inadequate machinery and equipment, 
through Dr. Johnson’s effort we today 
have on the way to completion a half- 
million-dollar building—an addition to 
Washburne which will house the most 
modern shops fully equipped with mod- 
ern machinery to carry on the latest 
trade development. The present build- 
ing is to be rehabilitated and modernly 
equipped at a cost of about $750,000. 

Upon the removal of the shops to the 
new building, there will be suitable space 
for a much-needed library to make avail- 
able to the apprentices the trade texts 
and technical journals for each trade. 

The total expenditure for this school 
year will closely approximate one million 
dollars for the entire building program. 
Without doubt this will make Wash- 
burne the most complete apprentice 
school in the United States. 

Along with the most modern build- 
ing and equipment, Dr. Johnson has re- 
cently made provision for a Curriculum 
Department. 

Apprentices attend school on their em- 
ployers’ time. This fact alone makes it 
necessary that their trade abilities be 
definitely improved through their school 
work. Apprentices are sent to school to 
receive training that will produce the 
highest possible types of mechanics. It 
is necessary that trade workmanship 
standards keep pace with the introduc- 
tion of new materials and modern meth- 
ods in all fields of construction. Men 
with exceptional knowledge of their 
trade, with ability to apply the theories 
involved in it and capable of accepting 
responsibility, are in demand as journey- 
men for foreman, superintendent, and 
other executive positions. 

Irrespective of previous trade or school 
training, each individual apprentice must 
be given valuable trade knowledge and 
skill immediately upon his school enroll- 
ment, and such instructions must be car- 
ried as far as his ability and ambition 
will permit. 
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It is necessary that the apprentice be 
led immediately to realize the advantage 
of his school attendance, and ‘that this 
reaction be transmitted to the journey- 
men workers and to the employers, 
through a more active and intelligent 
participation in his daily jobs. Such 
attitudes are vital to the success of 
apprentice school classes. 

Since apprentices in general are in- 
dentured regardless of previous school 
records, except as those standards have 
gradually risen, as more and more highly 
schooled young men have seen the op- 
portunities in trade work, it becomes the 
job of the apprentice school to accept 
them as they are indentured by the em- 
ployers and trade organizations, and to 
see to it that each individual is given 
all the assistance that he is capable of 
accepting. 

The purpose of apprentice training is 
to prepare the apprentice in the shop and 
classroom, so that he may be better en- 
abled to carry on his daily work; better 
prepared to understand and to solve new 
and unusual situations which confront 
him as an apprentice and later as a 
journeyman mechanic. He must gain an 
understanding of the theories underlying 
his trade, and be able to use handbooks 
when it is to his advantage to do so. He 
should be encouraged to read trade texts 
and journals to keep abreast of changes 
as they occur in his trade, be capable of 
writing letters with intelligible sketches 
as needed, and be able to interpret plans 
and specifications. 

The successful attainment of this end 
requires carefully laid out and easily 
changed courses of study. Whereas our 
apprentices originally varied in previous 
schooling from a majority of elementary 
school graduates to a few high school 
and a very few university graduates, our 
present members are practically all high 
school graduates, and a greater number 
have attended, and more have been grad- 
uated from, college. 


The present available books having 
some value were written either by engi- 
neers as reference books, for men who 
are already acquainted with the theories 
in which they need review, or they have 
been compiled by practical mechanics 
who have not been adequately acquainted 
with the theories. 

There are, therefore, great opportuni- 
ties in the new curriculum work for the 
practical trade instructor—the real au- 
thority on the skills of the trade—to 
work with the related subject instructor, 
familiar with the scientific principles of 
the trade, to edit valuable instruction 
sheets and eventually satisfactory text- 
books. 

In line with Dr. Johnson’s policy for 
the promotion of trade apprentice train- 
ing and journeyman retraining, he has 
recently made it possible to secure suit- 
able texts not listed in the regular high 
school textbook list. This much-needed 
privilege has been sought after for many 
years, and it will prove invaluable in the 
curriculum work. 

Last year a group of labor and em- 
ployer organizations requested a retrain- 
ing program for their representatives and 
the industrial coordinators. Plans were 
formulated, and Washburne Trade Eve- 
ning School was opened for the retrain- 
ing of journeymen, covering instruction 
in modern methods and new equipment 
coming into the trades. Retraining classes 
are now being conducted for the fol- 
lowing journeymen: pattern makers, 
moulders, printing pressmen, linotype 
operators, compositors, offset operators, 
photo-engravers, steamfitters, plumbers, 
sign and pictorial painters, sheet metal 
workers, electricians, machinists, boiler 
makers, metal lathers, plasterers, car- 
penters, roofers, cooks, dressmakers, mil- 
liners, beauty shop operators, sales and 
office workers. 

The general apprentice plan in opera- 
tion for each trade group at the Wash- 
burne Trade School provides a coopera- 
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tive governing body made up of members 
of the employer and journeymen associa- 
tions. This combined group governs the 
relations between the apprentice, his 
employer, and school. As typical of 
such governing groups, I shall discuss 
the steamfitters’ apprentice governing 
body—the Joint Arbitration Board. 

The Chicago Master Steamfitters’ As- 
sociation, of approximately 163 members, 
and the Steamfitters’ Protective Associa- 
tion of 4,000 journeymen, in 1917 agreed 
upon a system of apprenticeship that 
since then has resulted in mutual benefit 
and satisfaction to all concerned. 

This Joint Arbitration Board of ten 
members, five from each of the associa- 
tions, appoints the coordinator of ap- 
prentices to regulate their affairs. I, my- 
self, now have that responsibility. 

The Joint Arbitration Board is the 
final authority in all matters pertaining 
to the individual apprentice or to the 
entire apprentice body. They examine 
all applicants, pass on their qualifica- 
tions, place the accepted ones in the dif- 
ferent shops, and, when the occasion 
demands, transfer them from. one em- 
ployer to another. 

Following satisfactory physical and 
intelligence tests, the future apprentice 
formerly was placed on six months’ shop 
probation. This probation was provided 
to allow the apprentice to become ac- 
quainted with the trade, to learn if he 
were adapted to it, and also to give the 
employer an opportunity to learn the 
possibilities of the apprentice becoming 
a capable mechanic. 

This system was interrupted in 1929. 
No new apprentices had been indentured 
after 1929 until September, 1937, when 
75 apprentices were placed in shops and 
sent to Washburne Trade School with- 
out the six months working probation 
period. Seventy-five other boys were 
sent to school at the same time as pre- 
apprentices, who, at this time, are being 


paid a nominal wage to attend school 
five days a week. 

It is expected that this new plan of 
pre-apprenticeship will replace the for- 
mer shop probation. It has been found 
that shop and school records are usually 
uniform; that is, competent in school, 
competent on the job, and vice versa. 
This more intensive schoo] period gives 
to the apprentice an early and valuable 
understanding of the theories of the 
trade, and has been found the best 
method for selecting apprentices. 

An employer, having once accepted an 
apprentice, is bound by the apprentice- 
ship rules to retain him, excepting upon 
formal complaint submitted in writing to 
the Board, stating reasons for wanting 
to discharge him. The Board usually 
places him in another shop for a second 
trial. This plan has resulted in satisfac- 
tion to both employers and apprentices. 

A set of rules, drawn up by the Joint 
Arbitration Board, is distributed in book 
form to the employers and apprentices. 
It sets forth the contract entered into be- 
tween the apprentices, the employer, and 
the journeymen group. 

Employers and journeymen bind them- 
selves to teach the trade to the appren- 
tice in a manner which will enable him 
to become a capable mechanic. 

The apprentices are paid a gradual in- 
crease in pay per hour, per year, during 
his five-year apprenticeship. 

All apprentices, regardless of previous 
education, must attend school one day of 
eight hours every other week during the 
period of their apprenticeship. The ap- 
prentice is paid his regular daily wage 
for school attendance, and absence for 
any reason excepting sickness and holi- 
days must be made up. Infraction of 
school rules is handled through the office 
of the Director of the school and the 
Coordinator of Apprentices representing 
the Arbitration Board. 

Owing to the very satisfactory school 
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conditions our apprentices have enjoyed 
at Washburne, their attendance and 
school conduct have caused little con- 
cern. It has been the general rule that 
all of the apprentices would rather spend 
the day in school than on the job, a 
necessary and desirable condition for the 
successful operation of apprentice classes. 
No apprentice has ever been expelled 
permanently from his classes because of 
infringement of rules. 

The apprentice is given a written and 
oral examination by the Joint Arbitra- 
tion Board at the completion of his five- 
year apprenticeship. 

The plan given here with some detail 
is followed very closely by other appren- 
tice groups in Washburne Trade School. 
Conditions prevailing in different trades 
have resulted in different types of ap- 
prentice-governing bodies. Some have 
full-time supervision, similar to our or- 
ganization, and all have someone whose 
part-time job it is to handle the appren- 
tice affairs. 

The soundness of the plan of part-time 
school attendance to keep future me- 
chanics abreast of the times has been 
proven, and the teaching of trade theo- 
ries to apprentices must more and more 
become the responsibility of the public 
schools. 

The employer will continue to be 
chiefly interested in obtaining capable 
workers. The journeymen organization 
must be able to furnish such men from 
their membership. This organization is, 
as well, much interested in raising the 
standards of its members, and will con- 
tinue to enlist young men of increasingly 
higher standards in personal qualifica- 
tions and previous school education. 

The apprentices themselves will expect 
the school to provide educational train- 
ing that will show them the way to jobs 


ranging from competent mechanics to 
executive positions. 

Properly housed classes and shops and 
continued attention to teaching material 
and properly trained instructors must 
continue to be the responsibility of pub- 
lic school authorities. 

We have made a fine start in Chicago. 
With the interest now being shown in 
trade apprentice and retraining educa- 
tion, I am confident that we shall con- 
tinue to make satisfactory progress. 





Reorganizing Agricultural Education 


In the past many agricultural teachers 
have gone into the work with a fixed 
idea that the way to teach vocational 
agriculture is by blocks of subject mat- 
ter,—usually animal husbandry the fresh- 
man year, crops the sophomore year, 
farm management the junior year, etc. 
In California an effort has been made 
over the last several years to entirely 
break down this method. The plan has 
been to develop the course of study en- 
tirely in terms of the placement oppor- 
tunities of the graduates, and most par- 
ticularly to develop each year of work 
in terms of timely practices in the prin- 
cipal production fields which the place- 
ment opportunities indicate. Under such 
a plan, the entire class might devote ten 
days in October to some phase of poultry 
production, which might include field 
trips, some poultry mechanics, study of 
diseases, etc. This might be followed by 
two weeks devoted to some cereal crop, 
because that would be the time of year 
when fields would be under preparation 
for seeding, etc. This plan has recently 
been worked out and put into operation, 
more or less completely, by as high as 
one-third of the 174 vocational agricul- 
ture departments in California. 
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Significant Progressive Education 
Tendencies in the Industrial Arts 


Cc. H. CHRISTOPHERSON 


Basic Philosophy in the Industrial Arts with commercial products, we shall not 


HE industrial arts were introduced 
into public schools partly as a re- 
action against the formal bookish 
type of learning which prevailed at the 
time, and, therefore, the philosophy from 
the very beginning was in opposition to 
passive learning. It emphasized learn- 
ing by doing, and manual activities were 
given the major attention. Although the 
early philosophy differed in certain re- 
spects from what we call traditional phi- 
losophy, it did not lean very far in the 
direction of what is now termed progres- 
sive educational philosophy. There was 
no emphasis upon experimentalism in 
education, and the pupil’s experiences 
were confined to manipulative skills with 
little or no attention given to his inter- 
ests or needs. Social experiences were 
likewise neglected. During the first two 
decades following the opening of the 
Manual Training School at St. Louis in 
1880 there were occasional statements by 
educational leaders which approached the 
present progressive education philosophy. 
In introducing the sloyd system in the 
United States, Gustaff Larson stated that 
the aim was to provide for the harmoni- 
ous development of children during the 
formative ages from 8 to 15. He also ad- 
vocated creative work based upon pupil 
interest. However, it is doubtful that 
these progressive aims were ever realized 
in practice as the work was largely or- 
ganized in the conventional manner of a 
definite series of prescribed models. 
As long as teachers, school administra- 
tors, and the public evaluate industrial 
arts by contrasting the completed projects 


witness the extension of the progressive 
educational theory of natural growth. 
In progressive education the project is 
but a means to an end, while in tradi- 
tional education the project often be- 
comes an end in itself. The annual school 
exhibit of industrial arts projects, in 
which only the better projects are dis- 
played, is typical of the traditional em- 
phasis upon skills and the materialistic 
outcomes of education. 


Psychological Influences in Industrial 
Arts 

Industrial arts was ushered into our 
schools at a time when faculty psychology 
was a prevailing belief. It was believed 
that unless hand training was provided 
there could be no complete development 
of the brain. In order that pupils might 
be well balanced, it was considered neces- 
sary to provide handwork to develop all 
the areas in the brain. It was not con- 
sidered essential that the work be either 
interesting to the pupil or practical. 
Furthermore, it was not considered neces- 
sary to carry on the educative process in 
a social situation. 

An examination of the objectives of 
the shop subjects in the early schools 
reveal such statements as these: “to de- 
velop the mind”; “to give discipline”; 
“to train hand and eye”; “to train the 
faculties” ; “to promote observation, judg- 
ment, attention, and good habits of work.” 
The old faculty psychology, with its em- 
phasis upon transfer of training, had a 
considerable influence upon the content 
of the first manual training courses. In 
the Russian system the beginning work 
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consisted of a set of prescribed exercises. 
Only after the student had mastered the 
skills involved in the exercises was he 
allowed to make a useful project. There 
was a complete separation of instruction 
from construction. Students in Dr. Wood- 
ward’s Manual Training School were not 
allowed to construct projects of a practi- 
cal nature for themselves during regular 
school hours. 

With the passing of the belief in fac- 
ulty psychology, industrial arts work has 
been changed from the exercise type to 
one of practical projects. Exercises are, 
however, still employed: wherever the 
lack of equipment or practical considera- 
tions makes it impossible to use any 
other method, and where drill is neces- 
sary to develop minimum skills. 

Organismic psychology as advanced by 
the progressives is influencing industrial 
arts in many ways. Their belief that 
pupil needs, desires, and interests con- 
dition his learning has brought about 
numerous changes in the curriculum and 
in teaching methods. 


Industrial Arts: Objectives 


The objectives of Dr. Woodward’s 
Manual Training School were essentially 
prevocational. Dr. Woodward maintained 
that it was not the purpose of the school 
to teach a trade, but that the instruction 
given in tool manipulation and principles 
underlying the trades would enable the 
student, upon graduation, quickly to ad- 
just himself to any of a number of trades. 
Dr. Woodward also held that the guid- 
ance or opportunity for pupils to discover 
their inborn capacities and aptitudes was 
another objective. A third objective was 
that of preparation for a higher technical 
education. There is little evidence that 
anything was done to realize the guid- 
ance objective. The development of tool 
skills was the immediate objective in 
practically all of the early manual train- 
ing courses. 

With the introduction of the sloyd sys- 


tem such objectives as physical develop- 
ment, development of independence, re- 
spect for labor, and habits or orderliness, 
neatness, exactness, cleanliness, attention, 
perseverance, and patience were ad- 
vanced. Just how these objectives were 
to be realized was never made clear. 

The arts and crafts movement put ad- 
ditional emphasis upon artistic design in 
shopwork, thus laying the foundation in 
industrial arts for what the progressives 
now call “creative expression.” 

The industrial movement was an at- 
tempt to supplant the industrial arts 
with a type of work which had, for its 
objective, direct preparation for a voca- 
tion. Fortunately educational leaders 
saw the futility of attempting to prepare 
boys of junior and senior high school 
age for an almost limitless number of 
trades, under the inadequate conditions 
prevailing in school shops. The voca- 
tional objective has been largely dele- 
gated to technical and other special trade 
schools. 

In 1933 the writer? examined all the 
available state courses of study for the 
industrial arts subjects and found that 
the most frequently mentioned objec- 
tives were: vocational guidance, appre- 
ciation of the worker and his work, 
handy-man skills, consumer knowledges 
of industrial products, avocational inter- 
ests and activities, creative expression, 
and the furthering of general education 
through industrial arts experiences. 
These objectives are largely in harmony 
with the ultimate objectives of progres- 
sive education. 


Organization and Course Content in the 
Industrial Arts 


The manner of selecting the content 
of the industrial arts subjects has been, 
and still is, quite similar to that em- 


Clarence H. Christopherson, State Courses 
in the Industrial Arts. (Unpublished Master’s 
thesis, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, 1933.) 
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ployed in the traditional schools. It has 
been predetermined by educational spe- 
cialists, supervisors, and teachers who 
made use of trade analyses and other 
accumulated information. Too often the 
course of study has been highly pre- 
scribed and rigidly followed by schools 
in widely separated areas, although they 
had dissimilar industrial activities and 
interests. At the present time there is a 
marked tendency toward more flexibility 
in course content, as evidenced by out- 
line plans, or suggestive plans, to replace 
the detailed courses of study so common 
a few years back. 

The St. Louis Manual Training School 
curriculum consisted of unit courses in 
wood and metal. Approximately one- 
half of the time during the three years 
was devoted to shop work. Drawing 
was emphasized throughout all the 
courses. The various unit courses were 
given in a definite sequence, and twenty 
pupils were considered the ideal class 
size. 

The early manual training work in the 
public schools was patterned after that 
of the St. Louis school. Carpentry and 
joinery received the major emphasis dur- 
ing the period from 1880 to 1890. There 
was a gradual lowering of the entrance 
age to shopwork so that pupils in the 
upper grammar grades might take the 
work. Class size during this period aver- 
aged about 13 pupils. During the period 
from about 1890 to 1900 additional im- 
portance was attached to mechanical 
drawing and metalworking. It was also 
during this period that the rotation of 
pupils through several shops for develop- 
ing a variety of physical coordinations 
was advocated. It is of interest to note 
that the idea of rotation persists today, 
but with the emphasis upon exploration 
and guidance. 

The introduction of the general shop 
to replace the conventional woodwork- 
ing shops has been the most significant 
change in the organization of industrial 


arts from the progressive education point 
of view. In the general shop, or varied- 
activity shop as it is sometimes called, 
a large number of activities are carried 
on with a variety of materials, and un- 
der methods approaching individualized 
instruction. This type of organization 
has helped to overcome the criticism that 
industrial arts is becoming too special- 
ized and vocational in nature to contrib- 
ute to general education. 

The type of organization recommended 
by some of the progressives, in which 
all subject-matter divisions are broken 
down, is not looked upon with favor by 
industrial education men. Their atti- 
tude is best expressed by a statement 
made by William T. Bawden.’ 


“The unfortunate aspect of the whole situa- 
tion is that the proposed elimination from the 
curriculum of all subjects, as such, logically 
leads to the ultimate abandonment of the in- 
dustrial arts shop as we now know it, and the 
substitution of ‘some sort of confused work- 
room’ in which only ‘sporadic, incidental, and 
secondary activities’ are carried on under the 
supervision of a teacher ‘whose role is that of 
a mussy helper on a host of minor stunts.’ ” 


Some industrial education men feel 
that, if the progressive education move- 
ment is to be successful, it should organ- 
ize all the work of the school around the 
practical arts rather than the social sci- 
ences. Others would not advocate the 
breaking down of subject-matter divi- 
sions, but would make much more use of 
correlations between all subjects. An- 
other proposed organization is that of 
letting the pupils work on major activi- 
ties in which they would go from teacher 
to teacher, and from classroom to class- 
room, in solving the problems involved 
in the learning unit. 

However, until a better plan is evolved 
than anything we now have for organiz- 
ing the school to carry on a more pro- 


* William T. Bawden, “Review of Industrial 
Education for the Biennium, 1938-1939.” Jn- 
dustrial Education Magazine, 41:237-251, Nov. 
1939. 
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gressive type of work, it is probably best 
to retain our subject-matter courses as 
such, but constantly to strive through ex- 
periment, observation, and good judg- 
ment to make the content as nearly like 
real life as is possible, keeping in mind 
the interests and needs of the pupils in 
relation to their abilities to profit by the 
experiences provided. 

In the content of the industrial arts, 
the shift has been away from the ab- 
stract exercises designed to develop ma- 
nipulative skills to a more vitalized con- 
tent in which utilitarian projects have 
replaced exercises. Less emphasis has 
been placed on skills, and more stress 
has been placed on consumer knowledges 
and handy-man activities. The content 
has been greatly enriched by adding ac- 
tivities that fit the interests and needs 
of boys. A more flexible curriculum in 
which pupils are allowed some freedom 
in selecting their problems is a notice- 
able trend. The logical arrangement of 
the early courses has yielded, in a de- 
gree, to an arrangement which considers 
the learner as an important factor in the 
educative process. 


Teaching Methods in the Industrial Arts 


The most drastic changes in the indus- 
trial arts are to be found in the area of 
teaching methods. In the Russian sys- 
tem of shopwork which prevailed in the 
early manual training courses, little or 
no consideration was given to previous 
experiences of the pupils. A definite and 
sequential set of exercises was set up as 
the basis of instruction for everyone. Dr. 
Woodward believed that all teaching 
should be orderly and systematic. He 
was opposed to pupil choice and freedom 
of activity. Dr. Roy Stombaugh * quotes 
Dr. Woodward as follows: 


* Dr. Ray Stombaugh, A Survey of the Move- 
ments Culminating in Industrial Arts Educa- 
tion in Secondary Schools, Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 670. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1936. 


“The greatest danger arises from faulty 
methods of teaching, or, rather, no teaching at 
all. I cannot too strongly condemn the wishy- 
washy tinkering with tools and materials, 
where the child is the victim of his whims and 
of his teacher’s ignorance, where under the pre- 
tense of developing originality, initiative, al- 
truism or concrete expression, the child is 
prematurely misled, misdirected, neglected, and 
mistreated until the possibility of well-timed 
and well-regulated manual training is lost.” 


The method used in the St. Louis 
Manual Training School was a demon- 
stration by the instructor, followed by a 
general discussion, after which the pupils 
proceeded with their laboratory work, 
receiving individual help as needed. The 
teaching in Dr. Woodward’s School was 
largely group instruction, although he 
did recognize that individual differences 
existed, and he assigned the better stu- 
dents supplementary projects. 

Textbooks were not common in the 
early schools, although by 1893 there 
were a half dozen or more books on 
woodworking available. Today the shop 
teacher has a wide variety of textbooks, 
reference books, shop manuals, and in- 
struction sheets to supplement his teach- 
ing. Other instructional devices used in 
the early schools were sectional and com- 
pleted models, drawings, and printed il- 
lustrations. The school excursion was 
employed at an early date. 

The earliest mention of group experi- 
ences was in connection with production 
work for the school such as constructing 
school furniture and equipment. These 
experiences, however, were not intro- 
duced for the socializing effect that they 
might have on the pupils, but rather to 
save money for the schools. 

Correlation between the various shop 
subjects was practiced to a small degree. 
Mechanical drawing was frequently re- 
lated to other shop activities. There was 
little correlation between shop courses 
and the rest of the school subjects, al- 
though there was frequent mention of 
shop courses serving as an outlet for 
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the application of academic learnings. 

The sloyd system of teaching was an 
improvement over the Russian system, 
for it put more emphasis upon pupil in- 
terests, needs, and creativeness. There 
was a slight trend toward individual in- 
struction. The general shop, with its 
multiplicity of activities going on at one 
time, has increased the need for indi- 
vidual instruction sheets. 


Integration in the Industrial Arts 


Hopkins‘ defines integration as “a 
process of continuous conscious control 
over the interactions of the individual 
and his environment, to the end that he 
may become integrated within himself 
and within the world in which he lives.” 
Integration pertains to the developing of 
a whole personality through social ex- 
periences. It is not synonymous with 
correlation, which refers to the unifying 
of subject-matter. There are numerous 
opportunities for integration in the in- 
dustrial arts. Learning by doing is in- 
tegration in its simplest form. Industrial 
arts deal with the materials and forces 
of nature as they relate to the physical, 
social, and economic needs of man. In 
learning to manipulate the materials and 
to control the forces of nature, there are 
many opportunities for conscious control 
over the interactions of the individual 
and his environment. One of the natural 
desires of the child is activity, and it is 
through the activities and the emotions 
aroused by activities that growth is pos- 
sible. Growth is essential to integration, 
and the industrial arts provide oppor- 
tunities for growth in skills, knowledges 
and appreciations, while administering 
to the natural desires of the child. 

Integration is a psychological and an 
educational concept. An integrated in- 
dividual is one who can intelligently ad- 
just himself to new situations, because he 


*L. Thomas Hopkins, “Integration in the 
Senior High School.” Teachers College Record, 
37:406, Feb. 1936. 


can discern relationships. He is resource- 
ful and self-reliant. He has mastered 
habits of thinking and doing. Integra- 
tion should be the central theme of all 
education. The progressives have prob- 
ably made their greatest contribution to 
education in their emphasis upon inte- 
gration. Just how the schools can best 
produce integrated personalities is an un- 
solved problem, but it is not likely to 
come about by discarding all that is old 
nor by turning the child loose in the 
school to do as he pleases. Those ultra- 
progressives who carry the ideals of child 
interest and freedom to the extreme are 
likely to “kill the goose that laid the 
golden egg.” 


Evaluation in the Industrial Arts 


Instruments for measuring achieve- 
ment in the acquisition of information 
in the industrial arts have been highly 
developed and are very common at the 
present time. Manual skills are evalu- 
ated, in the main, by observing the stu- 
dent at work and by comparing his fin- 
ished project or job with standards set 
up by the teacher. This type of evalu- 
ation is quite adequate for the amount 
of emphasis thet we attach to manual 
skills in general education. For measur- 
ing aptitudes in mechanical activities we 
have such tests as the Stenquist Mechan- 
ical Aptitude Tests, the Detroit Mechan- 
ical Examination for Boys, and the Min- 
nesota Mechanical Ability Tests. In the 
field of diagnostic and analytical testing 
there are numerous tests available in a 
variety of shop subjects. However, nei- 
ther the achievement tests, the mechani- 
cal aptitude tests, nor the diagnostic tests 
are of much value in measuring the at- 
titudes, habits, interests and apprecia- 
tions of the pupils. There are a few 
check lists such as the Cleeton Voca- 
tional Interest Inventory, and others of 
a similar nature which are of some value 
in guidance work, but there is a great 
need for tests to determine, not what a 
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pupil knows, but how he will react or 
behave because of what he knows. 


Summary of Progressive Trends 


The most significant factors or trends 
in the industrial arts which have either 
affected or have been affected by the 
progressive education movement are as 
follows: 

1. More emphasis upon pupil develop- 
ment and emergent outcomes as evi- 
denced in the objectives which stress at- 
titudes, appreciations, and habits, and 
less emphasis upon manual skills. 

2. A change of emphasis from voca- 
tional and prevocational education to 
general education as the aim of the in- 
dustrial arts. 

3. An increased emphasis upon practi- 
cal projects in place of abstract exer- 
cises and formal models. 

4. A greater emphasis upon flexibility, 


variety, and enrichment of content as 
evidenced by the growth of the general 
shop, the use of suggestive plans rather 
than rigid courses of study, and the in- 
creasing number of shop subjects or ac- 
tivities. 

5. Less teacher dictation and more pu- 
pil initiative and freedom in the selec- 
tion of projects, and in the choice of ma- 
terials and methods of carrying the 
learning units to completion. 

6. An increased number of instruc- 
tional devices to care for individual dif- 
ferences, and to broaden the experiences 
of the pupils. Such devices include the 
excursion, movies, instruction sheets, 
shop manuals, and shop reference books. 

7. An increased tendency to correlate 
shop courses with other courses in order 
to integrate the pupil’s experiences. 

8. The use of improved tests and scales 
for diagnosing, guiding, and evaluating 
in the learning process. 





An Ottmar Mergenthaler Descendant 


Studies 


MONG the 
students of 

The Ottmar Mer- 
genthaler School 
of Printing, in 
Baltimore, Mary- 
land, this year is 
Robert Mergen- 
thaler, a _ great- 
nephew of Ottmar 
Mergenthaler, the 
inventor of the 
linotype machine, 
for whom the 
school is a memo- 
Robert is the grandson of Fritz 





rial. 
Mergenthaler, half-brother of Ottmar. 
His ambition does not center around the 
linotype exclusively; he intends to learn 


Printing 


the various branches of the trade and 
eventually become a production expert. 

The school is a unit of the Division of 
Vocational Education, of the Baltimore 
Public Schools, and is well equipped to 
furnish thorough training. In addition to 
having a model linotype shop, it also has 
a complete monotype department, a 
variety of modern presses, a complete 
assortment of type faces for hand com- 
position, a well-outfitted department of 
photo-lithography and offset printing, 
and also a separate department of Art 
and Design. 

Robert Mergenthaler is the first of the 
family to become a printer, and his prog- 
ress in the field to which his great-uncle 
made such a revolutionary contribution 
will be watched with great interest. 
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Character Training in Vocational 


Schools 


MARY K. GANLEY 


HE work of our vocational schools 

as well as of vocational guidance 

has brought us a long way from the 
static educational beliefs as well as prac- 
tices. Learning through doing, accom- 
panied by a carefully planned guidance 
program, has become an accepted motto 
of our schools today. Perhaps it would 
be honest to admit that our economic 
forces have had something to do in mak- 
ing us formulate such a view of educa- 
tion and giving our endorsement to it. 
Boys and girls turned out from schools 
with general education or practical train- 
ing ever demand absorption in gainful 
employment. This, denied, causes so- 
cial as well as individual difficulties 
which cannot be readily ignored. Dis- 
satisfied youth is perhaps the most dan- 
gerous element in any social order, and 
it is no sign of wisdom to criticize re- 
sults while ignoring the causes behind 
them. Dissatisfaction arising from un- 
employment—that is, lack of opportun- 
ity to serve one’s society in terms of 
one’s abilities as well as lack of wages 
necessary for minimum essentials of liv- 
ing—has become a typically modern 
problem. This unemployment is radi- 
cally different from the perennial un- 
employment experienced by all societies 
at all times. This, it would seem, makes 
the responsibility of our schools greater 
in so far as the schools in our democracy 
are not charity institutions or institu- 
tions for the specially privileged. 

In the United States, schools represent 
one of the big businesses, using vast 
sums of public money and employing 
large numbers of men and women. Un- 
less this business is willing to be meas- 
ured in the manner in which all other 
standard businesses are measured, faith 


in education is not likely to be sustained 
by the mere fact that it is a constitu- 
tional responsibility legislated by the 
founding fathers. 

Now what measure or measures are 
there that must be accepted to check the 
results of four schools, especially from 
the standpoint of school as business? 
Specialized studies and trainings need 
not be referred to here because they 
carry with them methods and measure- 
ments related to them. Vocational guid- 
ance, however, implies something more 
than mere direction of a student into a 
trade but definitely implies a moral and 
even cultural preparation to make the 
directed school life result in what we 
call character. Unless a worker, no mat- 
ter in what occupational pursuits he is 
engaged, possesses the measure of char- 
acter acceptable to our democratic so- 
ciety, all other efforts, however efficient 
they may be, will not make education a 
good business. The nature and mean- 
ing of character are fraught with aca- 
demic niceties of explanations, and, his- 
torically speaking, civilizations of man 
have dubbed character with varying and 
often conflicting qualifications. In guid- 
ance work, character may be defined as 
the “utilization of inborn and acquired 
tendencies for work to produce harmo- 
nious growth of the individual that will 
at once be socially cooperative and oc- 
cupationally useful.” In other words, 
the preparation for normal citizenship 
in a democracy would include the train- 
ing of the hand, the heart, and the head; 
the first and last giving scope for crea- 
tive and manual expression, the second 
harmonizing the other two for the bene- 
fit of the individual, as well as of his 

(Continued on page 133) 
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Follow-Up 


R. A. HINDERMAN 


OLLOW-UP to many persons seems 
F to mean “running after,” or “chas- 

ing down,” or “catching up” with 
young men and women whom the guid- 
ance agent thinks need more guidance 
or for whom the school failed to provide 
adequate guidance. In the same man- 
ner that telling, or steering, or imposing 
on others your own will cannot be re- 
garded as guidance, neither does the 
running-after type of follow-up do much 
good. True guidance seems to occur 
when a youth and a counselor work to- 
gether on adjustment problems that the 
youth recognizes and wishes to solve. 
And true guidance occurs when this co- 
operation meets with success and a mu- 
tual confidence develops that leads the 
youth to seek further aid from the coun- 
selor as new adjustment problems arise. 
The important consideration is that real 
follow-up is a two-way job; in other 
words, it is a cooperative activity. 
Guidance services must be made avail- 
able to youth who have left the school, 
and the youth who have left school must 
have a desire for further counsel and ex- 
ert themselves to some degree in attempt- 
ing to get the advice they need. 

The conclusion that has been reached 
about making follow-up more effective 
is to make the whole guidance program 
from the elementary school through high 
school more effective. Guidance services 
must be articulated, should reach all 
school children, and should become a 
part of each child’s experiences. 

Various means have been used to fol- 
low-up school-leavers with varying de- 
grees of success. 

Many schools hold open nights and 
develop a tradition that brings back 
their former students. On these occa- 
sions instructors, counselors, and place- 


ment officers discuss adjustment prob- 
lems and hopes for the future with these 
youth. On many occasions these brief 
discussions lead to continued confer- 
ences, the formation of training plans, 
and the getting of new jobs. These 
nights are magnificent events and help 
many youth and adults over rough places 
on the career highway. 

Another means of follow-up is carried 
on by recreation centers, churches, young 
peoples’ organizations, the N.Y.A., 
W.P.A., C.C.C., and other youth agen- 
cies who canvass the persons in their 
districts, blocks, or regions and invite 
them to meetings to discuss occupational 
adjustment problems. At these meetings 
there usually arise requests for more oc- 
cupational information and for help in 
getting jobs. 

A third means of continuous guidance 
is widely used. Some schools have elab- 
orate systems of follow-up by mail. 
These systems aid many youth to start 
again in quest of better things and in 
general do youth a real service, but it 
is only fair to say that a card or letter 
is a poor substitute for a personal inter- 
view. Nothing kindles the spark that 
drives the human machine forward like 
the living spark in the heart and mind of 
a real counselor. 

The services that have been mentioned 
briefly are of great importance and 
should be used whenever possible. There 
are, however, serious problems with 
which youth must cope in the ever- 
changing labor market. These changes 
are not only rapid, but they are difficult 
to understand and extensive in scope. 
The city-wide occupational adjustment 
service ministers to many of the needs 
just described. Expert specialized vo- 
cational guidance is to be had: prepara- 
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tory, extension, and retraining vocational 
courses are available; and placements of 
all kinds are being made. The order in 
which youth use these services is unim- 
portant because they are provided to 
meet the needs of youth in any order and 
at any time they may arise. In fact, 
youth are encouraged tc depend on these 
services continuously, and to follow up 
the beginning that they made while they 
were in full-time school. Strangely 
enough this articulated guidance service 
that stimulates self-guidance and co- 
operative follow-up brings to the atten- 
tion of all concerned the general fact 
that there are many occupational ad- 
justment problems that still remain to 
be solved. Here is a true milestone of 
progress. For if these problems are to 
be defined and youth are to be aided in 
their solution, then samples of these 
youth must be followed up, their dif- 
ficulties must be analyzed, and subse- 
quent curricular changes prescribed. 

A study entitled “The Youth Problem 
in Denver’? is based upon an adult- 
education project of the Works Progress 
Administration. The Youth Survey 
Committee of the Adult Education 
Council of Denver, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the city schools, the Colo- 
rado State Employment Service, the 
National Youth Administration, the 
Works Progress Administration, and the 
Bureau of Business and Social Research 
of the University of Denver, developed 
the plans for the survey. Frequent meet- 
ings of this committee were held to dis- 
cuss problems of various kinds which 
arose during the course of the study. 

Extensive use was made of the records 
in the office of the Department of Census 
and Attendance of the Denver Public 
Schools. These records consist of an 
active alphabetical card file of all per- 
sons six to twenty-one years of age who 


1“The Youth Problem in Denver.’ The 
Youth Survey Committee of the Adult Edu- 
cation Council of Denver. July 1938. 


had a record of attendance in the Den- 
ver public or parochial schools. The 
study is based upon a sample of the 
city’s youth obtained by taking all names 
from this card file of persons sixteen 
years old or over on September 1, 1937, 
which appeared on the first 5 per cent 
of the cards of each letter of the alpha- 
bet. The data obtained from these 
cards for youth of the specified ages, 
whether in the public or parochial 
schools or not, included the following: 
name, address, date of birth, sex, last 
school grade completed, the name of the 
guardian (whether father, mother, or 
someone else), delinquency history of 
the youth, and the dependency history 
of the family. 

For the group no longer attending the 
public or parochial schools, additional 
information was obtained by personal 


interview. This information included 
place of residence at time of interview; 
activity status, distinguishing such 


groups as unemployed youth, youth em- 
ployed part time, youth employed full 
time, housewives, youth in college, and 
a miscellaneous group consisting largely 
of those who were taking special train- 
ing of one kind or another; and the 
conditions of family relationships at 
their places of residence—whether living 
with parents or relatives, boarding or 
rooming, marital status, or in college 
away from‘home. By use of the ad- 
dresses of these youth, compilations were 
made by districts of the city, as shown 
in the report. The tables incorporated 
in the report indicate the tabulations 
which were found to be necessary in the 
summarization of the data. 

Such an investigation reveals the ex- 
tent of the youth problem, the location 
of the problem in the community, and 
some of the phases of the problem. 

Some of the outstanding findings and 
recommendations revealed from the pres- 
ent study are: 

1. Of the youth interviewed, 83 per 
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cent had at some time been in the labor 
market. This large percentage would 
suggest the necessity for an educational 
program by which youth could be pre- 
pared for the labor market. 

2. The average youth in Denver grad- 
uated from high school entered the labor 
market at 18 years of age, worked 
46 hours per week, received $16.59 as 
weekly earnings, and was unemployed 
for 6.3 months per year. 

3. The youth problem in Denver is 
most acute in the districts along the 
Platte River. Almost one-half of the 
youth in these districts fail to complete 
the high school; therefore the time to 
help as many of them as possible is in 
grade school and junior high school. 

4. Little relationship seems to exist be- 
tween the education youth received and 
the progress they made in the labor mar- 
ket, as measured by their weekly earn- 
ings.2 A youth with only an eighth- 
grade education is just as likely to 
succeed as a youth with a high-school 
training. 

5. Since many youth leave school be- 
cause they are unable to keep socially 
abreast of the other pupils in school, the 
teachers and the pupils should act to- 
gether in a united effort to eliminate this 
stress in financial standing. 

6. The schools should offer occupa- 
tional guidance and training for the 
semi-skilled occupations, since the vast 
majority of both youth and adults are 
employed in jobs requiring work of a 
semi-skilled nature. This training should 
include preparation for clerical, produc- 
tion, distribution, and domestic work. 

7. The present business training 


?This statement is not meant to apply to 
college graduates. The number of college 
graduates in this study was too small to allow 
any conclusions to be made regarding them 


should be evaluated in order to investi- 
gate possible needed changes in the way 
the commercial courses are now being 
taught and the advisability of offering 
a few of these courses in the junior high 
school curriculum. 

8. The two means which youth found 
to be most successful in securing jobs 
are personal application and friends. 
Therefore, the youth still in school 
should be taught the most effective way 
of applying personally for a job and 
should be encouraged to make many 
real friends. 

9. Two-thirds of the youth in the 
study said that they had no difficulty in 
landing jobs if they could only find job- 
openings. This is a definite challenge 
to the Occupational and Adjustment 
Service to locate the job-openings as 
they occur and to acquaint the out-of- 
school youth with them. 

These findings have made detailed cur- 
riculum changes possible. And while 
these studies required diligent work, the 
results seem to be very gratifying, be- 
cause light has been thrown on what 
should be done to aid youth in becoming 
skilled in cooperative follow-up. 





Some Promotions 


Mr. F. P. Shea, for the past 15 years 
in charge of electrical apprentice train- 
ing for the City of Chicago, at the 
Washburne Trade School, has been pro- 
moted to the position of placement 
counselor at the Washburne Trade 
School. 

Mr. George J. Foster, also of the elec- 
trical department of the Washburne 
Trade School, 1225 Sedgwick St., Chi- 
cago, has been promoted to head of the 
Jenner Branch of the Washburne Trade 
School. 
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In place of watching a judge pick out blue-ribbon and grand champion individuals, 
Future Farmers, at their first Marketing Day program in South San Francisco, watched 
the commission men grade more than 250 steers, 300 lambs and 700 fat market hogs. 


Here the grading process goes on. 


Future Farmer Marketing Days 


Epiror’s Notre: California has again made a contribution in the 
development of the practical aspects of the program of vocational 
education in agriculture. This article indicates a constant effort 
to adapt the program of vocational agriculture to the actual needs 


of the farm youth of the state. 


We congratulate State Super- 


visor Julian A. McPhee, his assistants, and his excellent corps of 
teachers of vocational agriculture. 


UTURE Farmers of America in 

California had a grand time this 

spring demonstrating that they are 
just as interested: in a straight educa- 
tional program devoid of the glamor of 
the conventional livestock show as they 
are in an event with tise lure of high 
prizes, high auction prices, and deadly 
competition. 

About 350 F.F.A. members from nearly 
60 California high schools brought some 
1,400 head of their market livestock to 
South San Francisco late in March for 


their first Future Farmer Marketing Day 
program. The educational features of 
the event, and the prices paid by buyers 
based strictly on the quality of livestock 
sold, largely compensated the youngsters 
for the expense of shipping in small lots 
and paying their own way to the event. 
The marketing day program was en- 
tirely sponsored by the California Agri- 
cultural Teachers’ Association, every 
member of which is affiliated with the 
American Vocational Association. 
(Continued on page 134) 
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National Association of Trade School 


Principals 
Grand Rapids Meeting 


by the members of the National 

Association of Trade School Prin- 
cipals was “the possibility of combining, 
in a workable school program, training 
for a specific trade with the development 
of versatility.” The members of the 
panel discussing this topic were Dr. 
Charles A. Prosser of Dunwoody Insti- 
tute, Minneapolis; Howard A. Campion, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools of 
Los Angeles; Dr. Walter B. Jones of the 
University of Pennsylvania; Dr. Edwin 
A. Lee of Teachers College, Columbia 
University; and Dr. Franklin J. Keller, 
Principal of the Metropolitan- Vocational 
High School of New York City. 

The points brought out in the discus- 
sion by the panel members and also by 
the members of the conference were sub- 
stantially as follows: 


bez among the topics discussed 


1. “Give the students the widest possible 
variety of experiences in the performance of 
the fundamental skills and processes of the 
trade; in the application of usable facts and 
ideas to that performance; and in the use of 
improved standards, procedures and methods 
for planning, doing and checking of that per- 
formance. 

2. “Versatility in any trade will be devel- 
oped only in proportion as: 

“(a) The shop equipment for that trade in 
machines and tools provides the opportunity 
for giving the widest possible experiences on a 
beginner’s level in the fundamental skills and 
processes of the trade. 

“(b) The instructor is himself a master of 
the trade—not a specialist and not a dinger 
or a dabbler. 

“(c) The jobs, the skills and processes to 
be taught and the functioning trade knowledge 
for the trade are determined by an analysis 
of the demands of the trade on beginners and 
not adult workmen. 

“(d) Practice to develop and fix skills, proc- 
esses and the related facts and ideas is given 


not through the continuous repetition of the 
same job but through different jobs involving 
their use to meeting different conditions in 
the making of a varied product. 

“(e) The shop is made the core of the in- 
struction and the related class work teaches 
the usable knowledge applying to his shop jobs 
which the student can understand, think with 
and apply to the processes and operation he 
performs. 

“(f) On the shop floor and in the class- 
room, learners are taught both the how and 
the why of their work. 

“(g) Participating experience in doing and 
thinking about the doing takes the place of 
talk. 

“(h) The measure of the student’s progress 
is his ability to do the job successfully from 
the standpoint of both workmanship and time. 

“({) In both shop and class he is, through 
controlled experiences, given practice in ac- 
cepting the responsibility for work to be done 
and in seeing it through properly; practice in 
running under his own power; practice in get- 
ting facts for a purpose; practice in analyzing, 
organizing and interpreting facts; practice in 
thinking with functioning facts to arrive at 
decisions; practice in planning work, meeting 
difficulties and seeing each task through in a 
way that meets an acceptable standard. 

“(j) The teacher’s time is used to help stu- 
dents learn how to study, how to do and how 
to use their minds. 

“(k) All these and other policies, methods 
and procedures are among the earmarks of 
training for any trade or occupation which 
develop versatility in it.” 


It was agreed that training cannot be 
given for any specific trade by giving 
the students a variety of experiences 
from several trades. 

Several schools were mentioned that 
were giving students training in trade 
versatility, among which were the Essex 
County Vocational School, Newark, New 
Jersey; the Pullman School, Chicago, II- 
linois; the David Hale Fanning Trade 
School for Girls, Worcester, Massachu- 
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setts; the Burgard Vocational School, 
Buffalo, New York; the Jersey City and 
Bayonne Vocational Schools in New Jer- 
sey; the Washington Vocational School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; and several 
of the vocational schools in Massachu- 
setts. 

The Metropolitan Vocational High 
School of New York City was cited as 
an example of versatility. This school 
offers training in maritime occupations, 
commercial photography, vocational mu- 
sic, personal service, building mainte- 
nance, carpentry, cabinet making, ma- 
chine shop practice, sheet metal work 
and electrical installation. A pupil learn- 
ing one of the major trades takes short 
intensive courses in supplementary or 
media trades, which are organized in 
such a way as to contribute to the major 
trade. 

The other problem discussed was “The 
Function of the Trade School in Train- 
ing for Trades on All Levels of Ability.” 
The points brought out in discussing the 
problem were: 

1. “The aim of the trade or industrial school 
should be to select and train those youth who 
possess the ability, aptitude and personal as- 
sets required for employment in some job in 
the trade. 

2. “The wide range in the employment as- 
sets of the students in training for any trade 
is matched by the wide range of beginning 
jobs and payroll jobs in the trade _ itself. 
These jobs vary greatly in their demands on 
workers as to all such things as physical, men- 
tal and personality requirement; the kind and 
degree of skill to be learned; the kind and 
grade of trade knowledge to be used; the kind 
and degree of mental alertness necessary; the 
grade and ability to use knowledge needed; 
the kind of resourcefulness in meeting situa- 
tions required; the nature and extent of the 
responsibility of the job; the general or spe- 


cialized character of the task and the wages 
paid. 

3. “Given the widely varying assets and 
possibilities of the learner in any trade or 
occupation on the one hand and the widely 
varying demands and possibilities of the pay- 
roll jobs in that trade on the other, the prob- 
lem becomes one of fitting learners according 
to their assets into jobs according to their de- 
mands. Admittedly the solution is easy to 
state but difficult to make, but it must be 
made; otherwise the school has failed to 
achieve its aim of setting the feet of its stu- 
dents on the road to somewhere. 

4. “If it be the function of the public indus- 
trial and trade school to train its students for 
a trade or occupation on all levels of ability 
employable in that trade or occupation, how 
can this be done? 

“(a) By not admitting those below the level, 
physically or mentally, of employment in 
some payroll job in the trade or occupation. 

“(b) By dropping those admitted who in a 
general shop tryout show that they are below 
that level, by their performance. 

“(c) By giving all students in the occupa- 
tion the same kind of training in the funda- 
mentals of the trade in a two-year intensive 
course. 

“(d) By studying the assets, special apti- 
tudes, characteristics, limitations and possibili- 
ties of each student. 

“(e) By studying both the beginning jobs 
and the payroll jobs in the trade or occupa- 
tion as a whole in the placement area of the 
school. Only by such a study can they come 
to know accurately and thoroughly not only 
where jobs exist and what are the demands 
of these jobs and what kinds of beginners are 
competent to fill them, but also what kind of 
students are best adapted to this, that or the 
other kind of job.” 


The following officers were reelected 
for the current year: Franklin J. Keller 
of New York, President; Edward Ber- 
man of Bayonne, Vice-President; and 
Violet O’Reilly of New Orleans, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 
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Evaluating Vocational Education 
F. W. LATHROP 


HE pioneers in the evaluation of 

vocational education, Dr. J. C. 

Wright and the late Dr. Charles R. 
Allen, stimulated much thinking about 
its methods and objectives. Many a 
program of vocational education bene- 
fitted through this stimulus. 

Dissatisfaction with their existing 
standards caused the regional accredit- 
ing associations to request and support 
the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards. This study was or- 
ganized under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education and is being 
used as a basis for the revision of ac- 
crediting standards. The original study 
of 200 schools has now evolved into a 
self study and evaluation of. secondary 
schools throughout the nation. Every 
cent of the $200,000 spent on this project 
was a gilt-edged investment from which 
secondary schools will obtain dividends 
for years to come. 

When the National Committee on 
Standards for Vocational Education in 
Agriculture was organized in February 
1939, it began to cast about for some 
means of arriving at a basis for revision 
of standards. Agencies outside the field 
had evaluated vocational agriculture. 
The results were unsatisfactory. The 
need was for a sympathetic but impar- 
tial evaluation by evaluators thoroughly 
familiar with the field. Such an evalua- 
tion should not only give a basis for 
the revision of standards but should pro- 
fessionalize or re-professionalize teach- 
ers, supervisors, and teacher trainers just 
as Wright and Allen and the Coopera- 
tive Study of Secondary Schools Stand- 
ards have done. 

The National Committee on Standards 
adopted the techniques of the Coopera- 
tive Study of Secondary School Stand- 


ards not only because they are of proven 
value but because, if vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture is a part of the public 
secondary school, its standards may well 
take the same form as those of the re- 
mainder of the secondary school. 

As the result of tryouts and several 
revisions, the committee has developed 
an evaluation form. The states through 
the state directors have been invited to 
participate and practically all have ac- 
cepted. Most of the evaluators in the 
several states have been selected, and 
the work of training these evaluators 
has begun. Representative samplings 
of the local programs in each state are 
being made. Several teacher-training 
institutions are inserting evaluation 
units in their summer session offerings 
for the coming summer. 

The National Standards Committee 
was originally appointed by the Agricul- 
tural Education Service in the United 
States Office of Education. This com- 
mittee last December was made a com- 
mittee of the American Vocational As- 
sociation. The evaluation form was 
printed by means of A.V.A. funds. Mr. 
Small, Mr. Dennis and the Executive 
Committee of the A.V.A. have given this 
project effective and timely support. 





Miss Juliette Sykes Hamilton 
Dies in Florida 

On December 28, 1939, occurred the 
death of Juliette Sykes Hamilton, home- 
making instructor at the Marion County 
Vocational School, Ocala, Florida. Miss 
Hamilton had been connected with home- 
making education throughout the south- 
ern states for a number of years, and was 
a member of the American, Florida, and 
Marion County Vocational Associations. 
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Report of the Executive Secretary and the 
Executive Committee 
(Year ending November 30, 1939) 
L. H. DENNIS 


OUR Executive Secretary is pleased 

to be able to report that substantial 

progress has been made during the 
past year in many matters in which the 
membership of the American Vocational 
Association is interested and concerned. 
In the first place the Association has 
continued to grow, the A.V.A. member- 
ship for 1939 having reached the total 
of 22,117. This is 3,196 more than the 
total for 1938. While our Association 
membership and its growth is not by 
any means the primary purpose or in- 
terest of our organization, it is never- 
theless a source of satisfaction and in- 
creased confidence because it indicates 
a rapidly growing belief in the cause of 
vocational education and practical arts 
and support for the same. 

In the last year or two there has been 
a distinct slackening in efforts put forth 
to secure A.V.A. life membership. We 
now have a total of 426 A.V.A. life mem- 
bers. It is to be hoped that interest can 
again be renewed in this desirable 
method of providing more permanent 
basis of income from endowment, as all 
life membership payments are put into 
the endowment fund, the income only 
of which is used. 

It is gratifying to again be able to 
point out that our A.V.A. activities have 
been in accordance during the past year 
with the budgetary program set up by 
the Executive Committee a year ago. 
We have again kept our expenses within 
our income and have a balance at the 
close of the year. 

Inquiries concerning the purpose and 
work of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation have come to us in increasing 
numbers during the past year. This 


indicates clearly the need for a carefully 
planned leaflet explaining in some detail 
the purpose and objectives of the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association. Such a 
leaflet would somewhat reduce the 
amount of correspondence in our A.V.A. 
office as it would save lengthy explana- 
tions in letters. We recommend that 
this leaflet be prepared without delay. 

Inquiries received seem to indicate an 
increased interest in the A.V.A. JouRNAL. 
We should continue our efforts to bring 
about further improvements and refine- 
ments in the JournaL. To do this, we 
must definitely look forward to more 
editorial assistance in our A.V.A. office. 
After carefully looking into the situa- 
tion during the last two years, we rec- 
ommend that provision be made for in- 
cluding advertising in the A.V.A. Jour- 
NAL and that the revenue obtained 
thereby be used for an editorial assistant 
and for the further development and 
improvement of the JournaL. If the 
Executive Committee authorizes the 
inclusion of advertising in the JouRNAL, 
this could probably be inaugurated 
some time during 1940. 

We are glad to be able to report very 
fine cooperative relationships with labor, 
farm, business and industrial organiza- 
tions and leaders. During the past year, 
numerous conferences have been held 
with these groups and leaders. This 
has resulted in a much better under- 
standing of the situations in which we 
are as organizations mutually interested. 

A very significant trend of the past 
year has been the rather rapid develop- 
ment of increased respect for the pro- 
gram of vocational education on the 
part of many individuals and agencies. 
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Even some of our critics have come to a 
realization that perhaps more is being 
done than they knew. The fact that 
we have refrained from retaliation and 
from engaging in public controversies 
when the vocational education program 
was attacked by those who did not have 
the facts is probably helping to grad- 
ually bring the good will and respect 
of some of these critics. 

There is one situation that may be of 
considerable national significance if 
present trends are to continue unchecked. 
We refer to the development of voca- 
tional training programs under auspices 
of the National Youth Administration. 
While we believe that a valuable emer- 
gency service has been rendered by the 
N.Y.A. in stabilizing some of the youth 
of this country during a difficult period, 
and while we believe there are certain 
youth services that should be adequately 
provided for to assist in the economic 
and social adjustment of youth, yet we 
are of the conviction that no attempt 
should be made by our Federal Govern- 
ment to create a separate youth agency 
charged with all youth services including 
education. This would result in a sys- 
tem of federally operated and controlled 
vocational schools. 

We have had several conferences 
with Mr. Aubrey Williams and members 
of his staff for the purpose of discussing 
some of the mutual problems involved 
in the occupational adjustment of youth. 
We are hoping that we may be able to 
do our part in helping to bring about a 
unified program of service to youth in 
which the work of various youth-serving 
agencies will be coordinated. 


The popularity of vocational educa- 
tion has developed so rapidly within the 
last two or three years that several 
major developments are possible. Leg- 
islation has been contemplated for the 
purpose of giving assistance in the de- 
velopment of more adequate units of 
administration involving regional voca- 
tional school units. Different proposals 
have been suggested for the purpose of 
making additional federal funds avail- 
able for vocational education in the es- 
sential industries. The present war 
situation with its attendant prepared- 
ness plans in this country have given 
considerable impetus to such a move- 
ment. 

Because of the attention being given 
to the youth problem in this country and 
the consequent development of interest 
in occupational training on the part of 
numerous agencies, it is becoming in- 
creasingly important that our Associa- 
tion devote more of its energies to public 
relations. This phase of our work has 
easily been the most important of our 
many opportunities for service during 
the past year. 

One is constantly impressed with the 
fact that the official and lay public are 
not well informed concerning the pro- 
gram of vocational education under pub- 
lic auspices. There is urgent need that 
our Association take some adequate 
steps to provide some thorough presenta- 
tion of the vocational education pro- 
gram in such terms as will be readily 
understood by the general public. This 
service is probably one of the most 
needed services that could and should 
be organized by the Association. 
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A.V.A. Life Memberships 


1939 


O. C. Kirkman, Director of Voca- 
tional Education, Chattanooga Voca- 
tional High School, Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee—Presented by his friends and 
associates. 

Ratpu H. Woops, State Director of 
Vocational Education, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, and President, American Voca- 
tional Association, Inc.—Presented by 
the teachers of vocational agriculture 
for Kentucky. 

DanieEL H. Suay, State Supervisor of 
Industrial Education, State Department 
of Education, Boston, Massachusetts— 
Presented by the Western Chapter of 
the Massachusetts Vocational Associa- 
tion and the vocational division of the 
State Department of Education. 

Lena M. Cuarter, State Supervisor 
of Home Economics Education, State 
Department of Education, Charleston, 
West Virginia—Presented by the home 
economics vocational teachers of West 
Virginia. 

T. E. Browne, State Director of Voca- 
tional Education, State Department of 
Education, Raleigh, North Carolina— 
Presented by the North Carolina Voca- 
tional Association. 

Frep A. Situ, State Director of 
Vocational Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas—Presented by the Arkansas Voca- 
tional Association. 

Tuomas §S. Diamonp, Professor of In- 
dustrial Education, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Michigan—Presented 
by the industrial education and practical 
arts teachers of Michigan. 


1940 
Dr. A. W. Nolan 


Alpha Tau Alpha presents life mem- 
bership in the American Vocational As- 


sociation to Dr. A. W. Nolan, their na- 
tional president. This presentation is 
in recognition of the valuable services 
Dr. Nolan gave in organizing and de- 
veloping the National Professional Agri- 
cultural Educational Fraternity, Alpha 
Tau Alpha. 

Upon returning to the University of 
Illinois from a leave of absence during 
which time he served the State of Illinois 
as Supervisor of Agricultural Education, 
Dr. Nolan saw the need of a closer fel- 
lowship among those at the University 
who were in training for teachers of 
vocational agriculture. Fostering these 
thoughts, they soon grew until in 1921 
came the organization of the Alpha 
chapter of Alpha Tau Alpha. 

The following year two chapters were 
organized in Nebraska and California, 
and the national organization was per- 
fected. Today there are fifteen chapters 
each playing an important part in de- 
veloping better teachers of vocational 
agriculture. 

During these nineteen years, Dr. Nolan 
has played a major role in directing the 
work of the fraternity. He has been 
president since its organization and his 
services and encouragement to the mem- 
bers have been greatly appreciated. In 
the Alpha Chapter he has officiated at 
nearly every initiation, instilling into 
the ritual work that sincerity and seri- 
ousness so vital to an impressive cere- 
mony. He has been the installing officer 
of most of the chapters, giving them the 
inspiration to go forward with high goals 
and ideals. 

Dr. Nolan has also played an impor- 
tant role in developing vocational agri- 
culture in Illinois and throughout the 
nation, and in appreciation for these 
many services this membership in the 
American Vocational Association was 
presented to him. 
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Dr. Ethel Martha Lovell 


Dr. Ethel Martha Lovell, Principal 
of the Theodore Ahrens Trade High 
School in Louisville, Kentucky, was pre- 
sented with a life membership in the 
American Vocational Association, on 
Thursday, April 18, 1940. The certifi- 
cate, a gift from her faculty, was pre- 
sented at the annual luncheon meeting 
of the Vocational Department, Ken- 
tucky Education Association. 

The faculty expressed appreciation of 
Miss Lovell’s initiative and resourceful- 


ness in educational leadership in general 
and of her outstanding work in the field 
of vocational education. 

The meeting of the vocational group 
was one of the largest yet held in Ken- 
tucky, and there was a very fine spirit 
and enthusiasm throughout the meeting. 
Four hundred and thirty were served at 
the luncheon, and an additional fifty 
came for the program following the 
luncheon. It is evident that the program 
and interest in vocational education in 
Kentucky is steadily and rapidly grow- 
ing. 





Our Contributors 

Byram, H. M.—Associate Professor of 
Education, Michigan State Col- 
lege, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Christopherson, C. H.—University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis; Minnesota 

Frankland, Wilson—Vice-President, 
Steamfitters Protective Association, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Ganley, Mary K.—Vocational - Coun- 
selor, Jamaica Vocational High 
School, Jamaica, New York 

Geauque, Edwin P.—Executive Director, 
National Grocers Institute, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Hinderman, R. A.—Director of Research 
and Special School Services, Denver, 
Colorado 

Lathrop, F. W.—Agricultural Education 
Service, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Ryan, Oswald—Member, Civil <Aero- 
nautics Authority, and Chairman of 
the United States Interdepartmental 
Committee on Aviation Mechanics 
Training, Washington, D. C. 

Todd, Elizabeth—Professor of Home 
Economics Education, Univers:ty of 
Georgia, Athens, Georgia 





Training for Fancy Shoe Stitching 

The Hadley Vocational School in St. 
Louis has a course under way for teach- 
ing shoe factory girls to do fancy shoe 
stitching and post stitching. The man- 
ufacturers of St. Louis have installed 
twenty machines and have furnished the 
necessary leather and thread for practice 
work. The course is set up for a period 
of about eighty hours, and at the present 
time ten companies, members of the 
association, have chosen and are ser ding 
four girls each for the course. 

One of these groups of twenty girls 
meets every afternoon 3:00 to 5:00; and 
another group of girls meets two eve- 
nings per week, 7:30 to 9:30, and Sat- 
urday mornings, 8:00 to 12:00. Two 
very fine persons, skilled in the trade, 
serve as teachers. Two duly elected 
officers from the C.I.0. Shoe Workers 
Union, two from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor Union Shoe Workers, two 
shoe manufacturers, and C. L. Wetzel 
compose a representative advisory com- 
mittee which is pretty much in control 
of the situation. 
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Memorial to Honorable Dudley M. Hughes 


ee ae ae 


A bronze plaque memorial to the late 
Dudley M. Hughes, of Georgia, co- 
author of the Smith-Hughes Vocational 
Education Act, was presented to Mrs. 
Dudley M. Hughes by C. F. Richards, 
the oldest teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture in the state both in age and from 
the point of service. Mrs. Hughes is 
now eighty-six years old. She still lives 
at Magnolia Plantation, the home of the 
late Congressman Hughes. The plaque 
was presented by the Ten-Year Club of 
Vocational Agricultural Workers of 
Georgia. 

The plaque was presented December 
1 at an F.F.A. father-son banquet at 
Danville, Georgia, the home of the late 
Dudley M. Hughes. At this same meet- 





Bronze Memorial Plaque being awarded to Mrs. Dudley M. Hughes, wife of the late Congress- 
man Hughes, co-author of Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Act. 
Shown in picture, left to right:—Mrs. H. L. D. Hughes, Mrs. Dudley M. Hughes, H. L. D. 
Hughes, son of late Congressman, C. M. Reid, President of Ten-Year Club of Vocational Agri- 
cultural Workers of Georgia, and C. F. Richards, who presented the plaque. 


ing Mrs. Hughes presented to the local 
F.F.A. Chapter a large portrait of her 
late husband. 
The plaque bears the following inscrip- 
tion: 
MEMORIAL 
to 


HONORABLE DUDLEY M. HUGHES 
Member of National Congress 1909-1917 


Co-author of the National Smith-Hughes 
Vocational Education Act 


Passed by Congress February 23, 1917 
An Act to Provide Vocational Training in the 
Public Schools for Youths and Adults 


Presented by 


The Ten-Year Service Club of Vocational 
Agricultural Workers of Georgia, 1939. 
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Here and There 


Oregon Vocational Association 
Holds Significant Meeting 


The Oregon Vocational Association 
held a significant and delightful banquet 
meeting in Portland, Oregon, on March 
22. The banquet was attended by 150 
or more persons including members of 
the state board for vocational education, 
state and city officials, leaders from 
labor and industry, a representative of 
the Governor, a state senator, and prom- 
inent educators including the Portland 
City superintendent of schools, Mr. R. E. 
Dugdale, and others. Several vocational 
leaders from the State of Washington 
were present. 

State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction Rex Putnam was one of the 
prominent guests at the speakers’ table. 
State Senator Dorothy McColloch Lee 
was present and took part in the pro- 
gram, conferring upon Executive Secre- 
tary L. H. Dennis the order of the 
“Mystic Rose.” 

The meeting had a two-fold purpose 
in that it provided an opportunity to 
emphasize the marked development in 
vocational education that is under way 
in Oregon under the leadership of O. D. 
Adams and his staff and the influence of 
the Oregon Vocational Association. The 
other objective or purpose of the banquet 
was to honor the Executive Secretary of 
the American Vocational Association, 
L. H. Dennis, who came to Portland in 
connection with his California trip in 
order to attend the banquet. 

Mr. Kirby Brumfield, President of the 
Oregon Vocational Association, presided 
at the banquet which was held at the 
Portland Hotel. Mr. O. D. Adams, 
Director, State Board for Vocational 
Education, was toastmaster. 

During the banquet the A.V.A. Execu- 
tive Secretary commended the City of 


Portland upon their selection of Mr. O. 
B. Badger of Tulsa, Oklahoma, to be 
City Director of Vocational Education 
in Portland. 

It was rather interesting to note that 
it was necessary for some of those 
attending to make a trip of over 400 
miles in order to attend the banquet. 
Mrs. Lillian Van Loan, Principal of the 
Vocational School at Eugene, and her 
loyal staff made the trip to Portland 
just to attend the banquet, returning to 
Eugene late that evening following the 
banquet. 

The loyalty, morale and enthusiasm 
of the vocational group was one of the 
noticeable features of the banquet. 


Private Trade Schools Licensed 


One of the outstanding developments 
in the field of industrial education in 
New York State during the past year 
was the enactment of Section 66a of the 
Education Law requiring all private 
trade schools to obtain a license from the 
State Education Department in order 
to offer their courses to the public. 

Although this law was effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1937, the actual process of 
licensing schools was not begun until 
1938. 

Licenses are issued on the basis of 
satisfactory content and method of in- 
struction, adequate equipment for in- 
structional purposes, satisfactory quali- 
fications of teachers, adequate quarters 
used by the school and the approval of 
tuition and advertising. 

Over 300 schools filed applications for 
licenses. To date about 175 have been 
licensed and about 50 or 75 have gone 
out of business. 

Special regulations were adopted for 
beauty schools comparable to those in 
force in other states. A fee of $25 must 
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accompany the original application for 
a license. Licenses are renewable yearly. 
The renewal fee is $10. 

Probably from 40,000 to 45,000 per- 
sons attend private trade schools in New 
York State annually. All the common 
trades are represented. 75 per cent of 
the schools are located in New York 
City. 

A private trade school is defined as 
any person or firm giving instruction in 
a trade for a consideration, reward or 
promise, except employers training their 
own employees without profit. Com- 
mercial schools are excluded. 


American Association for 


Adult Education 


Members of the American Vocational 
Association are cordially invited to at- 
tend the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of 
the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, to be held at the Hotel Astor and 
The Town Hall in New York City, Mon- 
day to Thursday, May 20-23, inclusive. 

This meeting will be a large one. The 
program will include eight general ses- 
sions, over forty sectional meetings, two 
luncheons and a banquet. “The Dem- 
ocratic Way—An Educational Process” 
has been chosen as a theme for the 
meeting. It is hoped that the program 
will offer opportunity of an exhibition 
of what are conceived to be the educa- 
tional motives underlying the smooth 
functioning of democracies in general 
and in particular of the democratic so- 
ciety represented by the Republic of the 
United States of America. 

Among the subjects to be considered 
at the meeting are: Adult Education in 
Public Schools, Libraries, Museums, Uni- 
versities, Churches, Training for Family 
Life, Training of Leaders and Teachers, 
Workers’ Education, Prison Education, 
Occupational Adjustment of Adults, For- 
ums, Rural Adult Education, Vocational 
Guidance and Placement, Mental Hy- 


giene, Recreation, Post Collegiate Edu- 
cation, Adult Education for the Foreign 
Born, Adult Education Councils, Health 
and Adult Education, Group Work Or- 
ganizations, Public Housing Projects, 
Education for World Mindedness, Folk 
Schools, Motion Pictures, Radio, and 
Readability. 

Among the persons who have accepted 
invitations to speak are Archibald Mac- 
Leish, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Clifton 
Fadiman, Everett D. Martin, Robert M. 
Hutchins, Alexander Meikeljohn, Ed- 
ward L. Thorndike, and John W. Stude- 
baker. 

One of the features of the meeting will 
be a large exhibit of inexpensive and 
attractive printed and mimeographed 
materials suitable for use in adult edu- 
cation work. Over 1,000 items will be 
displayed. 

Printed programs of the meeting are 
available on request from the offices of 
the Association, 60 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. 


Industrial Education Group Meeting 


Mr. Lee H. Kent of Binghamton, 
New York, reports that a regular dinner 
meeting of the Industrial Education 
Teachers of the Southern Zone was held 
at the Green Lantern Inn, Owego, New 
York, on March 1, 1940. Ronald Johns- 
ton led the.singing, Harold Wilson was 
at the piano, and the fifty-six men 
present “did their part.” The feature 
speaker of the evening was Mr. Frank 
Fiske, Safety Director of Brewer- 
Titchener Corporation, who gave a talk 
on “The Values of Safety to Industry 
and to the Individual.” Club members 
participated as follows: Daniel Paolucci, 
Endicott, presented a wrought iron pin 
up lamp, with instructions for making it; 
Warner L. and F. Newton Rundell, El- 
mira, spoke on sources of free and in- 
expensive materials of value to general 
metal shop instructors; Ted Gode, El- 
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mira Heights, on teaching aids on 
wrought iron; Russell Norris, on safety 
rules for industrial arts shops; Jimmy 
Butler, Binghamton, on model railroad- 
ing as a hobby, with scale models of 
locomotives and cars he built in his home 
workshop; William Becker, Ithaca, on 
teaching materials of interest to general 
metal instructors. 


Joseph W. Thompson Honored 


On Friday, March 1, nine hundred co- 
workers and other friends and admirers 
of Joseph W. Thompson, Supervisor of 
Trade and Industrial Education for Illi- 
nois, gathered for a dinner at the Morri- 
son Hotel in Chicago, to pay tribute to 
his years of work in the interests of Vo- 
cational Education. 

The presiding Chairman in charge of 
the program was Mr. Joseph J. Seppi, 
President, Chicago Printing Pressmen’s 
Union No. 3; Mr. Martin P. Durkin, Di- 
rector of Labor, acted as Toastmaster. 
Included on the program were addresses 
by Mr. Joseph Keenan, Secretary, Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor; Mr. Oscar 
Rosenthal, President, National Associa- 
tion of Building Trades Chairman, State 
Housing Board, State of Illinois; Mr. C. 
A. Bell, Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, State of Illinois; Mr. N. B. Giles, 
Regional Agent, Department of Trade 
and Industrial Education, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C.; Mr. John 
A. Wieland, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois; 
Mr. James B. McCahey, President, 
Board of Education, City of Chicago; 
Dr. William H. Johnson, Superintendent 
of Schools, City of Chicago. Pleasing 
music and interesting magic added to 
the entertainment. 

A feature of the program was the 
presentation, by Mr. Seppi, of a large 
walnut and dirigold plaque, on which 
was engraved the following: 


A TRIBUTE 
FROM THE FRIENDS OF 
JOSEPH W. THOMPSON 


...In grateful recognition and sincere ap- 
preciation his friends seek to express and 
record their high esteem for a man who for 
more than half a century has advanced the 
common objectives of labor, education and 
industry through his unselfish devotion to the 
cause of Vocational Education.” 


“ 


Mr. Thompson’s response to the pre- 
sentation was the last talk of the meet- 
ing. 


Fifth Annual Dinner 


The Department of Industrial Educa- 
tion of Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, Kansas, held its Fifth Annual 
Dinner in the Arabian Room, Hotel 
Besse, Pittsburg, on Saturday evening, 
February 17, 1940, at six o’clock. The 
purpose of the annual dinner is to re- 
ceive reports from members of the staff 
who attend the two important industrial 
education meetings of the year. 

Last year, two men attended the 30th 
meeting of the Manual Arts Conference 
of the Mississippi Valley, in Chicago, 
Nevember 9 to 11, and five men attended 
the 33rd annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, December 6 to 9. 

In addition to members of the De- 
partment faculty and their wives, gradu- 
ate students, and members of the senior 
class, other guests at the dinner included 
President and Mrs. W. A. Brandenburg, 
Dean and Mrs. O. P. Dellinger, Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. G. W. Trout, Miss Lula 
McPherson, and Harry O. McPherson. 

Guests from out of the city were Mr. 
and Mrs. C. M. Miller, State Board for 
Vocational Education, Topeka; Mr. and 
Mrs. James C. Woodin, director, indus- 
trial education, Wichita; Mr. and Mrs. 
Verne L. Pickens, supervisor, industrial 
arts, Kansas City, Missouri; Mr. Leon 
E. Falgren, director, industrial educa- 
tion, Kansas City, Kansas; Mr. and 
Mrs. A. W. Blake, City Schools, Fort 
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Smith, Arkansas; Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 
ert Runge, supervisor, industrial arts, 
Springfield, Missouri; Dr. Hoyt H. Lon- 
don, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri. 

Dr. William T. Bawden, head of the 
department, served as toastmaster and 
supplemented the reports of the other 
speakers. 


Industrial Arts Work Expanding 


Industrial Arts work in New York 
State has been growing by leaps and 
bounds throughout the last several years. 
The total enrollment for the entire State 
approaches one-fourth of a million. In 
the upstate areas, there are approxi- 
mately 125,000 pupils enrolled in indus- 
trial arts courses. This is exclusive of 
New York City which in total population 
represents one-half of the state. 

Courses in comprehensive general shop 
work have been increasing most rapidly. 
In the last six years, the total enroll- 
ment in this type of work has jumped 
from 13,000 to 35,000. On the contrary, 
the total enrollment in woodworking has 
dropped from 30,000 to 25,000. This 
change has come about undoubtedly 
through the development of new types of 
work in schools which previously offered 
only woodworking courses. 

Other data which have been collected 
by the State Education Department in- 
dicate that there has not been a loss in 
the total number of industrial arts de- 
partments in New York State within the 
last ten years. Each year shows an an- 
nual gain ranging from six in 1933 to 
seventy-two in 1937. This unquestion- 
ably is indicative of the re-evaluation of 
our junior high school work which is ap- 
parent in all sections of the country at 
the present time. 


News Item 


Now it is possible for any school in 
which young people are trained for the 


more important office jobs to measure 
the results of their teaching in terms of 
occupational competency such as is re- 
quired for junior clerical positions. A 
Joint Committee of the National Office 
Management Association and the Na- 
tional Council of Business Education, 
after several years of research and ex- 
perimentation, have united in a testing 
program of national scope. 

Tests for the positions of bookkeeper, 
stenographer, typist, machine tran- 
scriber, calculating machine operator, 
and file clerk are offered annually in 
May, wherever a suitable group of tes- 
tees are enrolled for the tests by their 
instructors. Information about the tests 
can be had by writing the Joint Com- 
mittee on Tests, Lawrence Hall, Kirk- 
land Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

The recent New York State survey 
revealed that only a small fraction of 
business students in the high schools get, 
or are placed in, positions for which they 
have been trained (?) and, therefore, 
the surveyor recommends that all except 
a few short unit courses in vocational 
business subjects be eliminated from the 
comprehensive high schools. Is this the 
only way out? How many of those now 
enrolled for business courses are train- 
able or placeable? Should one be ex- 
pected to make of a dumping ground a 
fertile field for vocational business 
training? The same survey reveals that 
in the New York schools there is no ef- 
fective guidance and no other proper se- 
lective process which insures competent 
students for their commercial depart- 
ments. Why not give teachers a chance 
to see what they can do with a few capa- 
ble students before wiping out the busi- 
ness training program? In this situation, 
there is a challenge to the newly created 
“Division of Business Education” in the 
department of vocational education. 
Will this challenge be accepted? 
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Confidential ! ! 
Report of Ship’s Intelligence Department 


California Scheduled for 


Invasion This December 


EWS - commentators hint 
N of world-shaking events 

in December and dis- 
patches state that commercial 
travelers will prepare the way 
for the invading army of the A.V.A., 
and that San Francisco and the whole 
Pacific coast will be systematically re- 
duced to subjection. These commenta- 
tors don’t know the half of it. 

Pirate L. H. Dennis has already made 
one reconnoitering trip to San Francisco 
and plans another in May. Hotels will 
first be seized and occupied, then the ex- 
hibit hall, next the schools and colleges, 
and then the country itself. 

Although the immediate campa‘gn was 
hatched in the fertile brain of O. D. 
Adams, while the high command met 
last December in Grand Rapids (which 
is situated on a large lake in the interior 
of the country), actually the prepara- 
tion for the forthcoming assault on the 
Pac:fic ‘coast goes back some years be- 
fore that time. 

There are minorities in California 
(you can find minorities everywhere). 
They need to be protected by the army 
of the A.V.A., led by the infiltration of 
our supposedly harmless looking com- 
mercial travelers, known as the Ship’s 
crew. 

These minorities are said to consist of 
jobless youth and adults who need train- 
ing and retraining. Their plight is piti- 
ful. 

Some years ago a Dr. Edwin A. Lee, 
one-time Professor of Education at the 
University of Californ‘a and later Super- 
intendent of Schools of San Francisco, 
was induced to come east to take the 
directorship of the National Occupa- 
tional Conference. 





This Dr. Lee took other su- 
perintendents of schools on a 
tour of the country to view the 
plight of these minorities, after 
which he and other superintend- 
ents engaged in a campaign to 
convince the minorities that the 
Allies, consisting of the A.V.A. and the 
Ship, would protect the right of these 
minorities to the pursuit of job training, 
job placement, and job holding. This 
Dr. Lee is now said to occupy a point 
of great strategic importance at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

It is rumored that there are other al- 
lies among the vocational gu dance and 
placement people who have been, and 
are being, used to soften up the inhabi- 
tants of the Pacific coast and render 
their resistance to the campaign ineffec- 
tive. These vocational guidance people 
are said to have made a host of friends 
on the coast, so that when the invading 
A.V.A. armies arrive in December there 
will be little or no resistance. The armies 
will be welcomed with open arms by 
friendly Californians who will open the 
way for the occupation of the entire 
coast. 

From Mount Palomar the skies have 
been scanned for the auguries and the 
campaign has been prepared with con- 
summate skill. 

Parts of Oregon have long been occu- 
pied by many Scandinavians, and Los 
Angeles has been an Iowa colony (espe- 
cially Pasadena), so that the whole coast 
is expected to capitulate in record time. 

The infiltration technique to be used 
in the invasion is shown by the fact that 
the Ship’s Crew of Commercial Travel- 
ers will put on a show that will occupy 
the attention of the populace. The 
A.V.Aers will act as bell-wethers and at- 
tend the show in a body, and the radio 
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and news services will follow the bell- 
wethers and thus have no opportunity 
to warn the populace in time to stop the 
invading army and their native friends 
from carrying out their plans. Particu- 
lar care will be taken to see that Orson 
Welles does not get loose before a m‘cro- 
phone until after the invasion is a suc- 
cess. 

This summer a Dr. Charles A. Prosser 
intends to further soften up the coast in- 
habitants from a vantage point in Colo- 
rado. It is rumored now that from 
Death Valley to Mount Whitney Cali- 
fornia teachers from top to bottom will 
attend his lectures and that even from 
the intermountain country and the Mid- 
dle West will come friends who will carry 
his doctrines back home. It has been 
said that the doctor will speak about 
“A Changing World,” thus subtly pre- 
paring the minds of people for change. 
It is all a part of the big campaign. 

Next December the invaders will si- 
multaneously converge on San Francisco 
by air, land and water. 

After San Francisco the whole Pacific 
coast will be attacked, subdued and con- 
quered. First the West will be won all 
over again, and then look out, Middle 
West, East, North and South. One of 
you will be next and you can never tell 
where the A.V.A. and their allies will 
strike. There is no stopping them. 

Wherever the invaders strike after San 
Francisco the campaign is expected to 
succeed. The aforesaid Dr. Edwin A. 
Lee has done his work well. He, recently 
aided and abetted by a certain Stanley 
High and a Dr. Parkes, has created a 
crisis psychology concerning unemploy- 
ment and job training that makes whole 
peoples secretly long for an invasion by 
the A.V.A. and its allies. There aren’t 
any real neutrals. 

A Doctor (Doctor, not Dictator) Judd, 


long a leader of the academicians, sud- 
denly plumped his whole powerful in- 
fluence for the A.V.A. Stranger things 
have happened. Hutchins is under ter- 
rifie pressure from both sides, and there 
is no telling what’s going to happen next. 
All we know is that history is in the 
making. 
L. P. ArpusER, 

Deck Officer of the Ship for the A.V.A. 


PS. Generalissimo Irving Lorge is 
making another forced march to outflank 
the vocational guidance and placement 
armies. And here we thought Lee and 
Kitson were keeping him neutral! Say, 
who is fighting who in this war, or is it 
a phony? There is a different front every 
week. 





Building Trades Courses 


An experimental building trades pro- 
gram was started at Hobart, Indiana in 
January 1939 with Mr. Vaughn as teach- 
er. The work followed an occupations 
survey by Dr. Sellers, Superintendent of 
Schools. It has been found in this city 
that an unusual building program is in 
progress because of the movement of in- 
dustrial workers from the nearby in- 
dustries in the Calumet region south of 
Chicago. 

The first project which is to be com- 
pleted is the remodeling of a section of 
a building for shop purposes. Part of 
the shop will be used for carpentry work, 
while another part will be used for the 
development of machine-shop work. 

Plans are being formulated in coopera- 
tion with the State Department of Edu- 
cation for a plan for building of a Home 
Economics house in the near future. 
This will be a combined project, in- 
cluding the drawing department, the 
vocational home economics and the trade 
education divisions. 
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Book Reviews 


Swine Propuction In THE SouTH—B. 
L. Southwell, John T. Wheeler, and 
A. O. Duncan. The Interstate, Dan- 
ville, Ill., 1940. Pp. 307. Price, $2.00. 
This book may be used either as a 

reference volume or textbook on swine 

production. It is organized on the 
farmer’s job basis for the most part and 
deals with practical problems in swine 
production. The subject-matter is espe- 
cially valuable for study by farmers and 
farm boys in the southern states. Much 
experimental data from southern experi- 
ment stations is used, and many refer- 
ences to experimental findings are made. 
The volume is exceptionally well illus- 
trated.—N. E. F. 


FURNITURE FOR THE AMATEUR CRAFTS- 
MAN—Earl Harmes. The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
1940. List price, $2.25. 

This is an exceptionally attractive 
book of projects in woodwork very care- 
fully graded and beautifully printed. 
Both drawings and photographs are 
furnished with adequate descriptions of 
what is to be done and the projects have 
been very carefully selected by one hav- 
ing had a long and successful experience 
as shop teacher. It is a book that any 
woodworking teacher will be glad to 
have for ready reference in the shop.— 


A. B. M. 


Artistic MetaLtworkK—A. F. Bick. The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., 1940. List price, $3.00. 

A most attractively illustrated book 
for school and home shop use. A very 
complete manual for the amateur 
worker in artistic metalwork. The first 
two sections deal respectively with 
equipment and materials and with meth- 
ods and devices. The third section pre- 
sents fifty-nine well designed projects 


with instructions for their making. The 
informational material is well chosen 
and interesting. The instructions for 
making the projects would be improved 
if they were written in the second per- 
son and omitted references to previous 
instructions. Otherwise they are clear 
and adequate. The illustrations are ex- 
ceptionally well done. A valuable con- 
tribution to school-shop literature.— 
A. B. M. 


Everypay ARITHMETIC FOR PRINTERS— 
Mansfield. McGraw-Hill Company, 
New York City. Revised 1940. Pp. 
135, 5144” x 8”. Price, $1.50. 

What are spoilage tables? What does 
Root-two proportion mean? How do 
you add picas and points? What is a 
lock-up schedule? What is the unit 
method of copy fitting? How does one 
apply ratio and proportion to copy fit- 
ting? These problems and hundreds of 
others are answered in this book. The 
practical printer, the student of printing 
and especially the apprentice should 
study this book carefully. The numerous 
problems to be solved, the clear illustra- 
tions and the tables will assist the reader 
in understanding the complicated arith- 
metic of the printer’s trade.—B. H. V. O. 


PracticaL EvectricaL Wirtinc—Richter. 
McGraw-Hill, New York City, 1939. 
Pp. 493, 514” x 8”. Illustrated. Price, 
$3.00. 

This book is divided into three sec- 
tions. The first section deals with the 
theory and basic principles of electric- 
ity; the second with the actual wiring 
of residential and farm buildings; and 
the third section with the wiring of non- 
residential buildings such as stores, fac- 
tories, schools and similar buildings. 
The book is profusely illustrated and 
contains numerous tables and wiring 
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diagrams. It is suitable for use in high 
schools, trade or vocational schools and 
for the practical workers. The author 
states in the preface that “all methods 
shown are in strict accordance with the 
National Electrical Code.”—B. H. V. O. 


How To Desicn AND INSTALL PLUMBING 
—Matthias. American Technical So- 
ciety, Chicago, IIl., 1940. Pp. 382, 
514” x 8144”. Illustrated. Price, $3.00. 


Practically every phase of modern 
plumbing is treated and illustrated in 
this book. In all, thirty-six different 
subjects are treated. The book will be 
of special value to apprentices and prac- 
tical plumbers who desire to know more 
about the design, science and methods 
of installing modern plumbing. The 
line cut diagrams are of special value. 
The descriptions are written in a man- 
ner easily understood by persons en- 
gaged in the plumbing trade. The book 
will also appeal to students of plumbing 
and master plumbers and contractors. 
The teacher of plumbing will find the 
438 questions at the end of the book 
especially valuable—B. H. V. O. 


AppLieD TrextTitEsS—George E. Linton, 
Charlotte Steinmetz, and Louis Fried- 
man. Published by the Bureau of In- 
dustrial Education, State Department 
of Education Building, Albany, N. Y. 
Pp. 220 (mimeographed), 81% x 11, 
with spiral binding. Price, $1.50. 


This course of study in textiles was 
prepared for the use of vocational 
teachers in secondary schools which train 
students for (1) the various phases of 
the textile industry itself, (2) the retail 
and wholesale buying and selling of 
clothing fabrics, and (3) homemaking 
and interior decorations. Integration 
with allied vocational fields—millinery, 
dressmaking, garment cutting and ma- 
chine operating, household materials—is 
a feature of the work. 


The material is presented in four 
groups in detailed lesson-plan units. 
The lessons outlined in Group 1 include 
names and definitions of parts of cloth, 
classes of textile fibers, and their identi- 
fication, microscopic study of the major 
fibers, forms in which textiles are dyed, 
methods of making cloth, and basic 
weave constructions. 

Group 2 contains a comprehensive 
outline for cotton, linen, wool and hair 
fibers, and shoddy, and other wastes. 
The history, grades, characteristics, 
manufacture and working properties are 
covered in detail. Standard fabrics con- 
stitute much of the objective work 
which embraces the identification of the 
various materials and how they may be 
manipulated for the best results. 

In Group 3 similar studies are made 
of silk, rayon, rayon acetate, tussah 
silk and other minor fibers of these 
types. 

Group 4 gives attention to the physi- 
cal and chemical testing of textiles, spot 
and stain removal, and the care of tex- 
tiles, dry cleaning, slippage, ete—E. 8. 
FRIcSson. 


SECONDARY EpucATION AND Lire: THE 
Ineutis Lecrure—Charles Allen Pros- 
ser. Harvard University Press, 1939. 
Pp. 91. 


It is most fitting that, in this year’s 
Inglis Lecture, Doctor Prosser should 
review, from the height of his useful 
years in the rising vocational education 
movement, the end of the era of the 
philosophy of formal discipline and the 
incoming of the philosophy of education 
for use. 

Taking the principles of the new 
philosophy as expounded by many of its 
leading authorities, Doctor Prosser 
makes a sporting propos tion of a curric- 
ulum composed of at least 50 per cent 
of subject-matter that will actually ad- 
just the citizen to life, and the other 50 
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per cent, since it is so difficult for schools 
to adapt faculties and facilities, to the 
traditional subjects. Then taking the 
claimed values of the time-honored 
“disciplinary” and “cultural” subjects, 
he shows that, even by such of these 
criteria as modern studies have vali- 
dated, the life-use subject-matter is the 
most effective. 

Doctor Prosser reverses the usual 
time-honored custom of applying the 
traditional subject-matter standards to 
vocational education. He does the re- 
freshing thing of stacking the usual tra- 
ditional practices up against the usual 
vocational education apprenticeship 
practices and finds the traditional cur- 
riculum has practically nothing at all to 
measure! 

To illustrate how this conception of an 
apprenticeship to the whole of life may 
be effectuated, Doctor Prosser, out of 
the vocational education movement’s 
experience in devising techniques for 
the analysis of life needs and the selec- 
tion of subject-matter to meet them, of- 
fers many suggestions as to how the 
present secondary schools right here and 
now can revise their curricula effectively 
to train youth to meet the demands of 
life. 

Prophetically Doctor Prosser sees the 
secondary school adopting some such 
course, or other agencies, under other, 
and perhaps less democratic controls, 
coming in to do so. But hopefully he 
predicts that the apprenticeship concep- 
tion of the integration of school and life 
in the adjustment of youth to life once 
having been tried would be self-genera- 
tive of its own growth and evolution “as 
the democracy itself unfolds.”—T. H. Q. 


Srarr Burtp1nc—Townsend. American 
Technical Society, Chicago, Ill., 1940. 
Pp. 200, 54%” x 814”. Illustrated. 
Price, $2.00. 


Too few carpenters and builders know 
how to design, lay out and construct the 


more complicated styles of stairs. The 
author of this book has recorded in clear, 
understandable manner practically every 
phase of stair building from a simple 
cellar stair to elaborate winding stair 
with dancing winders. It is a most valu- 
able book, well written, excellently illu- 
strated, and contains many tables and 
questions that will prove invaluable to 
the student as well as to the practical 
workman.—B. H. V. O. 


IntTeRIOR Exectric Wirinc AND EstTI- 
MATING — Uhl, Nelson and Dunlap. 
American Technical Society, Chicago, 
Tll., 1940. Pp. 337, 514” x 814”. 
Illustrated. Price, $2.50. 

The practical electrician and the stu- 
dent who has had elementary instruction 
in electricity will find this book very 
valuable. Seven chapters devoted to 
the practical application and methods of 
installation covering knob and tube wir- 
ing; interior wiring; conduit materials, 
wiring, tools and methods; apartment 
and factory wiring; and estimating elec- 
trical wiring are given. The book is well 
bound and illustrated. Eight sample 
blueprints for instructional purposes ac- 
company the book.—B. H. V. O. 


TRAINING ProcepureE—Frank Cushman. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 
1940. 

A new book on industrial education 
for officials in industry who are con- 
cerned with the organization and man- 
agement of employee training programs. 
The book is well organized and clearly 
written in non-technical language. Non- 
essential materials are omitted and all 
discussions are limited to necessary ex- 
planations. Each chapter is introduced 
by a brief abstract giving essential ma- 
terials considered in the chapter. This 
should prove to be a helpful device for 
the busy executive who does not want to 
read sections in which he will not find 
the information which he is seeking. It 
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impresses one as a practical, usable 
book, written by a man well qualified to 
write it—A. B. M. 


Forwarp F. F. A.—W. A. Ross, Na- 
tional Executive Secretary, Future 
Farmers of America, Baltimore, Md., 
The French-Bray Printing Co., 1939. 
Pp. 141. List Price, $1.00 (50c in 
flexible binding). 

Designed for the use of farm youth 
and their leaders. An _ inspirational 
book. The introduction tells briefly the 
story of the F.F.A. Chapters deal with 
Hidden Power, Leadership, Coopera- 
tion, Character, Thrift, Recreation, 
Scholarship, Service, Improved Agricul- 
ture, Citizenship, Patriotism and Ever- 
Changing Occupations. Well - chosen 
material, written in a very entertaining 
style. Even the schools which have no 
F.F.A. chapters will find this a valuable 
aid in guidance. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN GOVERNMENT EmM- 
PLOYMENT—L. J. O’Rourke. Garden 
City Publishing Company, New York, 
1940. Pp. 307, 51%” x 8”. Price, 
$1.00. 

After an appraisal of government ver- 
sus non-government employment, the 
author devotes 24 pages (Chapter 2) to 
a step-by-step outline of how to go 
about getting a civil service position. 
Then follows a chapter listing and an- 
swering 95 questions most frequently 
asked by those wishing to enter govern- 
ment service. Succeeding chapters treat 
clerical and fiscal occupations; the pos- 
tal service, mechanical and manual oc- 
cupations; engineering, architecture, and 
drafting; medicine and related fields; 
agriculture, forestry, and conservation; 
the physical sciences; economics, statis- 
tics and social welfare; education and 
library work; law-enforcement and re- 
lated positions; and the foreign service. 
Chapter 16 describes opportunities for 
advancement in public service with spe- 


cial reference to governmental in-service 
training programs and _ cooperative 
training in Washington colleges. The 
closing section is a tabulation for about 
150 typical jobs by title, salary, age re- 
quirements, place of work, educational 
requirements, experience, and type of 
examination required. 

This book can be read by any high 
school student, and it deserves a place 
in every guidance library in our schools. 


—G. M. Rucu. 


SincLE Srroke ALpHaBets — Hunt 
Brothers. Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., 1939. Pp. 31. 
3” x 514” paper. Price, 10 cents each 
or $7.50 per hundred. 

This handy little book should be part 
of the equipment of every student of 
mechanical drawing, engineering, com- 
mercial art and sign painting as well as 
of persons who use lettering as a hobby. 
It contains thirteen different styles of 
alphabets with directions of how to con- 
struct the letters. It is so inexpensive 


that every student can afford it.— 
DB. u. ¥. 0. 
SEORTSMANLIKE Drivinc — American 


Automobile Association, Washington, 
D. C., 1938. Pp. 502. 


Sportsmanlike Driving is authenic, 
adaptable material for use in high 
school and. college driver education 
courses, driving schools for adults, WPA 
groups, and others. 

The entire text, developed in content 
by traffic specialists and written by com- 
petent educators, has been prepared to 
serve effectively individuals in the above 
groups. It has been widely used and 
improved on the basis of experience— 
the procedures for road training being 
based upon more than five years of de- 
velopment, experimentation and actual 
behind-the-wheel use. 

The book is comprehensive in scope 
and is based upon sound traffic funda- 
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mentals. The vocabulary and style are 
suitable for high school boys and girls, 
and the appeal is made on the basis of 
responsibility, sportsmanship, courtesy 
and good manners. 

Sportsmanlike Driving is made up of 
five units of seven chapters each, deal- 
ing with a subject of importance to the 
driver. At the end of each chapter there 
are many interesting discussion topics 
and projects through which the student 
can find out things for himself. The five 
units are: The Driver, Driver and Pe- 
destrian Responsibilities, Sound Driving 
Practices, Society’s Responsibilities, and 
How To Drive. Chapters are developed 
in accordance with sound educational 
standards, and materials are so arranged 
that they can be easily adapted to any 
school program, method of teaching, or 
course of study. Nearly 500,000 copies 
of the text pamphlets have been dis- 
tributed. 


PEDESTRIAN ProtecTION—American Au- 
tomobile Association, Washington, 
D. C., 1939. Pp. 90. 

Pedestrian Protection is a handbook 
presenting an informative and non-tech- 
nical account of pedestrian problems 
and successful methods for protecting 
and aiding the man on foot. Emphasis 
is on the dual factors of promoting the 
safety and improving the convenience 
with which the pedestrian can use the 
streets. 

Based on a three year, nation-wide 
study of pedestrian traffic conditions, the 
purpose of the book was not only to pre- 
sent facts about such conditions, but to 
suggest, in suitable form for wide- 
spread use, the best and most easily 
adaptable methods of correction and 
protection. 

The first chapters of the booklet are 
devoted to a collection of outstanding 
facts about pedestrian conditions and 
accidents, and a series of suggestions for 
producing information which is not 


usually available. These chapters are 
followed by a discussion of engineering 
aids for pedestrians, a chapter on legis- 
lative and enforcement needs to help 
develop and make effective a modern 
philosophy of cooperative street use. 
The final chapter presents educational 
methods for promoting better pedestrian 
practices. 

The book is intended to serve as a 
practical aid to public officials, traffic 
specialists, civic leaders, and interested 
laymen, in improving conditions for the 
pedestrian. It is also valuable as a 
teaching aid and reference and for 
school use. 





Character Training in Voca- 
tional Schools 


(Continued from page 110) 


fellowmen. Such is the practical nature 
of what we call character—a personal- 
ity possessing emotional balance through 
free but responsible mental and physical 
expressions. 

Vocational schools, having coordinated 
their programs by allocating necessary 
time for manual practices and cultural 
studies, have demonstrated the right- 
ness of such an adjustment of mental 
and physical effort of children. While 
we do have means for directed expres- 
sion of the emotional life of our children, 
such as clubs, athletics, dramatics, and 
music, there is much room for improve- 
ment of this phase of school coordina- 
tion. Certainly the effects of adolescent 
strain that boys and girls normally must 
experience during their school life 
should be considered in the light of 
modern psychology. A sense of personal 
responsibility as well as group loyalty 
can be invoked through these means of 
so-called extra-curricular activities. As 
time goes on, however, the recognition of 
the place that emotional life of the stu- 
dents must be accorded will require as 
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careful and as natural a programming 
of these activities as has been the case 
with cultural and manual studies. Then 
the whole child will be reached within 
the scope of school time and the whole 
school will become one coordinated 
plan of guidance. This may be a pic- 
ture of the School of Tomorrow, but it 
is pleasant to think about 





Future Farmer Marketing 
Days 
(Continued from page 114) 


Original entries indicated about 1,800 
head of stock—nearly 1,200 hogs, 375 
lambs and 225 beef cattle. This was cut 
slightly in the final show-up, partly be- 
cause of flooded conditions in the Sacra- 
mento Valley a fortnight before -the 
program. 

The Future Farmer Marketing Day 
was the answer to a previous event for 
juniors, built up over a period of twelve 


years to a colossal show with close to 
3,000 animals, and as many as 1,000 
Future Farmers showing. In this event, 
as many as 200 hogs were in a single 
class, with not more than 25 prize 
moneys, scores of excellent hogs receiv- 
ing no recognition. Grand champion 
steers were principally those fed on 
nurse cows, grand champion lambs those 
which could not be produced commer- 
cially at a profit. The best hogs were fed 
correctly, and this program was for the 
most part a sensible one. But the teach- 
ers had long felt that this kind of pro- 
gram encouraged too many wrong prac- 
tices, put all the glory on a few animals 
and boys and forgot hundreds of sound 
livestock producers, and did not lead 
youths into long-time farming careers. 
The Marketing Day, with much change 
to be made before it reaches perfection, 
is a sound chalienge to the other type of 
show where the grand champion gets 
$1.00 per pound and good commercial 
animals barely get market value. 





Hotel Headquarters for San Francisco 
Convention 


HE Fairmont Hotel will be head- 

quarters for registration, commer- 

cial exhibits, general meetings and 
for a number of the section meetings. 
The Home Economics groups will meet 
across the street in the beautiful Mark 
Hopkins Hotel. The Business Educa- 
tion Section will meet in the attractive 
Sir Francis Drake Hotel, two squares 
down the street from the Fairmont. All 
other groups will hold their meetings in 
the Fairmont Hotel. 

The convention banquet will be held 
in the beautiful Palm Court of the Pal- 
ace Hotel on Market Street. 

The Fairmont, Sir Francis Drake and 
Palace Hotels have granted a special 
convention rate of single room and bath 


at $3.50 per day. Many additional 
rooms in these hotels are available also 
at $4.00 per day. Double bedded and 
twin bedded.rooms are available at $5.00 
and $7.00 per day respectively for two 
persons. The Mark Hopkins Hotel which 
usually has a minimum rate of $5.00 per 
day, has agreed to furnish single rooms 
with bath at the rate of $4.00 and $5.00 
per day, and double rooms at $6.00 and 
$7.00 per day. 

More moderately priced hotels within 
four or five squares from the headquar- 
ters in the Fairmont Hotel include the 
Bellevue and Stewart hotels. A more 
complete list of hotels will appear in the 
September issue of the A.V.A. JourNAL. 
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A.V.A. Membership Analysis 


April 30, 1940 


* November 
30, 1939 


Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 


Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Washington 
Washington, D. C. 
West Virginia 


* End of Membership Year. 


April 30, 1940 





Individual 


525 
1 
410 
725 
178 
241 
74 
156 
1,037 
108 
116 
2,245 
611 
403 
220 
533 
159 
102 
322 
778 
918 
227 
547 
491 
120 
252 
50 
40 
427 
117 
1,846 
380 
95 
1,056 
526 
161 
931 
177 
43 
615 
70 
559 
1,256 
130 
69 
471 
154 
70 
241 
969 
89 

1 


22,043 


Life 


Hote doad de 
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43 
615 
70 
561 
1,314 
130 
69 
474 
154 
78 
243 
1,030 
89 

1 


— 
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1 
147 147 


428 22,471 


t Life Memberships Deceased, Discontinued or Transferred. 





